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Davila Named to Department of Education Post 

Dr. Robert Davila’s nomination and subsequent confirma¬ 
tion to the position of Assistant Secretary for the Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Services is a landmark 
achievement for a deaf person, not only in the United States 
but worldwide. While other individuals have held high-level 
positions in our federal government, none previously gained 
the rank to which Davila has been named. 

Succeeding the controversial Madeleine C. Will, Dr. Davila 
will be responsible for the Office of Special Education Pro¬ 
grams, the Rehabilitation Services Administration and the Na¬ 
tional Institute for Disability and Rehabilitation Research. As 
an Assistant Secretary, he will oversee monitoring of federal 
regulations related to the education and rehabilitation of dis¬ 
abled people. OSERS has a budget exceeding four billion dol¬ 
lars annually. 

Dr. Davila has a solid background in education—as a teacher 
and department supervisor at the New York School for the 
Deaf in White Plains; as director of the Kendall Demonstration 
Elementary School and, most recently, vice president for Pre- 
College Programs at Gallaudet University since 1978. He is the 
only deaf person to have served as president of three profes¬ 
sional organizations of the deaf—the Council on Education of 
the Deaf, the Convention of American instructors of the Deaf 
and the Conference of Educational Administrators Serving the 
Deaf. 

Congratulations, Dr. Davila, and best wishes in a very, very 
tough assignment. 

Telephone Relay Services 

In this issue, Barry Strassler has a brief history of telephone 
relay services (which started out as “answering services”). As 
he points out, various approaches have been used with prob¬ 
lems inherent in all of them. 

Funding and the extent of services provided are, and prob¬ 
ably always will be, the obstacles. At least, however, the pio¬ 
neering efforts have results which are, or should be, meaning¬ 
ful lessons for subsequent developments. 

Telegraph and several Bell components (e.g., South Central 
Bell)—first as to awareness and then to research/resolution of 
the technical problems. Other entities are being of assistance, 
and we will be more than glad to print reports to their credit. 


While on the subject of telecommunications for the deaf 
(and other disabled people), we would like to point out that 
regardless of the merits of computers and modems, the average 
user—for one reason or several—will be reluctant to shift over. 
Costs and know-how are formidable obstacles to be overcome. 


DEAF or Hearing Impaired? 
Handicapped or Disabled? 

Over the last few years, we have witnessed shifts in termino¬ 
logy (or perhaps “labels”). Slowly—or perhaps too swiftly— 
hearing impaired has tended to become all-inclusive. In other 
words, the deaf , regardless of the degree of loss or total 
absence of hearing, are considered hearing impaired . 

As Bill White ably points out in his essay in this issue, if one 
is totally deaf, he/she cannot have a hearing impairment. We 
agree with Bill’s reasoning. 

Now for the second question: Handicapped or disabled ? All 
of us agree, or so it seems, that the Deaf are communication 
handicapped. This sounds somewhat better than communica¬ 
tion disabled , at least in our opinion. Generally, the term dis¬ 
abled has replaced handicapped at the federal and state levels in 
designations (e.g., The President’s Committee on the Employ¬ 
ment of People with Disabilities and the impending bill in Con¬ 
gress which uses disabilities ). What is the preference of our 
readers? 

Before we close this discussion of terminology, it is necessary 
to point out that rehabilitation is still commonly used/accepted 
rather than making the obvious distinction from habilitation. 
The latter must, according to the dictionary and the meaning 
of the prefix re , come before the former. Something must exist 
before it can be redone. After something like six decades, we 
doubt this particular term— rehabilitation —will be changed for 
official purposes. 


Keep Those Manuscripts Coming! 

Several articles, and excellent ones, have come since our plea 
in our Winter 1989 issue. We have begun to accumulate a back¬ 
log of manuscripts. The Editor will be more comfortable with a 
flood of material—both articles and pictures. When choices 
have to be made, timeliness and variety will govern. 
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Four Years of Honors . . . 

Andrea Brown, Indiana’s All-Star Cheerleader 

By SHARON BAKER 


1982 . . . What were you doing in 1982??? Most of us do not 
remember specific events from 1982, but Andrea Brown, a 1989 
graduate of the Indiana School for the Deaf (ISD) remembers. 
She was selected as a Middle School cheerleader (sixth grade) 
and that selection started her on her way to being selected an 
UCA (Universal Cheer leading Association) All-Star Cheerleader 
in 1988. Those six and one-half years of practicing, cheering in 
all types of weather and dedication to her squad have succeeded 
in making a great cheerleader, a good leader, a model student 
and an All-Star Cheerleader performing in London, England. 

Andrea is originally from Edinburgh, Indiana, where she 
resides with her mother on weekends. She was a residential stu¬ 
dent at ISD, where she was involved with several additional 
groups and organizations: varsity track, Jr. NAD, Student 
Council (officer) and Wildfire, a song-signing troupe. 
Andrea’s mother, Madelyn Brown, and her father, Leland 
Brown, of Columbus, Indiana, are both graduates of ISD, and 
were resident fans at Andrea’s games and events. Andrea also 
has a brother, Anthony, who resides with his family in Colum¬ 
bus. Both Andrea and Anthony were born with normal hearing, 
but Andrea lost hers due to a high fever at the age of 1 Vi. She 
was enrolled in preschool and speech classes in Bloomington, 
Indiana, at the age of three, and began attending ISD at the age 
of seven. She grew up in the ISD world and has great pride in 
it, which she portrayed wherever she went. Andrea graduated 
from ISD in May of this year, and is currently preparing to at¬ 
tend the Gallaudet Prepatory Program, with hopes of attend¬ 
ing Gallaudet University the following year. Her major is 
undecided at this time, but she hopes to cheer for Gallaudet 
once she arrives there. 

Andrea’s trip to London started back in June of 1988, when 
she auditioned for the All-Stars. She auditioned in front of the 
entire camp, including staff and campers. Her squad was the 
only deaf squad in attendance and Andrea was the only deaf 
girl selected at that camp. After being selected, Andrea was 
given the chance of a lifetime: to perform in London, England, 
with 400 All-Stars from across the United States (to perform in 
the Lord Mayor of Westminster’s New Year’s Day parade). The 
auditions consisted of a camp chant, camp cheer and a tumbling 
pass or jump demonstrations. Although she admitted to being a 
bit nervous, Andrea showed no signs of it during the auditions. 
From the moment her name was announced to the day she gra¬ 
duated, Andrea’s life was nothing but continuous excitement. 
She was the first girl from ISD to be selected; the first deaf girl 
to be selected; was written up in numerous newspapers, includ¬ 
ing USA TOD A Y\ was interviewed for an Indianapolis TV sta- 

About the author: Sharon Baker , head cheerleading sponsor at 
the Indiana School for the Deaf is a member of the ISD Com¬ 
munication Center staff This summer she is serving as an instruc¬ 
tor/consultant in cheerleading camps in five Midwest states. She 

^accompanied Andrea Brown to London as a coach/interpreter. 
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Andrea Brown in front of Warwick Castle. 


tion and appeared on the cover of ISD publications. Donations 
poured into the school after people heard and/or read about 
her. Andrea, through it all, went through her daily routine as if 
nothing had happened. She practiced and worked with the same 
effort as in previous years. 

In preparing for her trip, (i.e., applying for a passport, 
answering interviewers questions, packing, etc.,) she also had 
to memorize a dance routine via a videotape and music cassette 
furnished by UCA. Each All-Star was given three weeks to learn 
the routine and some time in London to rehearse it. Andrea met 
this challenge head-on and was completely prepared when the 
big day finally arrived. On December 27, 1988, Andrea, with her 
interpreter in tow, left O’Hare Airport, Chicago, not only rep¬ 
resenting UCA, her school and family, but the deaf community 
as well. She once again found herself to be somewhat of a cele¬ 
brity, because of using sign language and being the only deaf 
cheerleader on the trip. Many All-Stars were fascinated with sign 
language and were eager to learn as much as they could in one 
week. They were also eager to watch her performance because 
they had never seen a deaf person perform. Cheerleaders and 
staff both were in awe of Andrea’s great abilities to dance and 
cheer, and could only mutter, “She is an awesome cheerleader!” 
They also found her to be warm, friendly, patient and interest¬ 
ing. She never tired of explaining about her school, deafness or 
sign language. 

While in London, there was also non-stop touring, shopping, 
rehearsing and even an interview with British television report¬ 
ers. Andrea was shown on the Evening News dancing, while 
the reporter talked about her background and deafness. What 
a thrilling experience for a high school senior (and for her 
coach/interpreter)! The entire trip was capped off by her out¬ 
standing performance in the parade. All of the cheerleaders 




Indiana School for the Deaf's varsity cheerleaders won first place at the 1989 Central States Schools for the 
Deaf basketball tournament. Left to right: Micki Bergman, Andrea Brown, Sharon Baker (sponsor), Wendy 
Wiatrowski, Nadine Pavey and Candus Penn. 


were the highlight of the parade, but it was especially gratifying 
for Andrea because she proved she is an excellent cheerleader 
in spite of a hearing loss. Andrea has always had the attitude of 
“Never give up” and has never stated, “I can’t do that because 
I am deaf.” That attitude paid off in London and is what helped 
her get there. She touched many people’s lives while there, but 
also instilled in herself the pride and satisfaction that come 
from a job well done. She influenced many of the other All- 
Stars with the performance and warmth and several of them 
either purchased sign language books or signed up for sign lan¬ 
guage classes upon their return to the states. 

Performing in London was certainly one of the highlights of 
Andrea’s career as a cheerleader, but she was also involved in 
numerous victories as an ISD cheerleader. That list of which 
she was an integral part includes: 


UCA Cheer Camp (1985, 1987, 1988): Spirit Sticks 1985; 
superior effort trophy 1987, 1988 (usually one is given); super¬ 
ior ribbons in dance and cheer chants the Master Key to Spirit 
award 1985, 1987 and 1988. This is a prestigious award because 
it is voted on by the campers and not by the staff. 

Central States Schools for the Deaf Tournament Cheer Com¬ 
petitions: (This tournament involves seven state schools for 
the deaf): 1st place, 1986, 1987 and 1989 (no tournament in 
1988), 2nd place, 1985; named to the all-tournament cheer 
squad, 1989. 

Indiana Cheerleaders Association Competition: 1986, 1st in 
dance and cheers; 1987, 1st in dance; 1988, dance demo and 
4th in cheers 

Andrea has also been on a squad that performed in the Marion 
County Fair and Indiana State Fair cheerleading competitions; 
performed at a professional basketball game between the Indi¬ 
ana Pacers and the Detroit Pistons; performed difficult stunts 


Andrea Brown jumps at the end of her routine in the 
New Year's parade in London, England. 


Andrea is shown with Jill Fogg of Greensburg, Indiana. 
Both were selected All-Stars for the holiday trip to 
England. 
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The National Association of the Deaf 


Announces the following position vacancies... 


RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
SPECIALIST 

Seeking a person with experience in fund raising with foundations, 
corporations, and individuals. Responsibilities may include, but 
are not necessarily limited to: development and implementation 
of annual campaigns; development of strategies for and solicitation 
of funds to finance programs, services and property/equipment 
acquisitions. Applicants should have experience in Development 
Office work or equivalent business environment; demonstrated 
planning skills; and excellent verbal and written skills. 


SECRETARY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

Seeking a person who can handle a variety of 
duties and assignments, including but not limited 
to: drafting/preparing letters and reports, 
handling meeting and travel arrangements, 
maintaining computer files and mailing lists, 
attending meetings and taking notes, preparing 
minutes, sorting/routing mail, meeting/greeting 
visitors to the Executive Office, efficient 
handling of telephone calls, working with 
volunteers, handling special projects 
(commensurate with applicant's skills and areas 
of expertise), and other duties as assigned. 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

Seeking a person to manage the Association’s 
Division of Public Relations. Responsibilities 
may include, but are not necessarily limited to: 
serving as editor of the NAD Broadcaster on an 
interim basis; overseeing quarterly publication 
of the Deaf American-, overseeing efficient and 
effective operation of the Association's Public 
Information and Visitors' Center. Will handle 
much of the NAD’s media work - expanding 
upon print, radio, TV and newspaper contacts. 
Among the position’s requirements are excellent 
writing and editing skills, knowledge of the 
publishing field, media experience, and a good 
rapport with the public. 


COORDINATOR OF 
RESEARCH/TRAINING 

Seeking a person with experience in grant writing and 
contract administration. Position may include, but is not 
necessarily limited to: spearheading all phases.of 
development of proposals in response to federal, state, and 
county/local RJFPs, overseeing the staffing of funded 
programs, monitoring of reporting requirements and 
preparation of final reparting/close-out work. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
PLANNER/COORDINATOR 

Seeking a person interested in planning and overseeing all 
facets of special event fund raising activities. Responsibilities 
may include, but are not necessarily limited to: establishing 
goals to be achieved by certain events, identifying key 
groups/individuals to be involved, development of a supporting 
budget for each event, coordination of transportation, hotels, 
meal functions, and entertainment; development, design, 
printing and dissemination of promotional materials, working 
with interpreters as needed, arranging media coverage, 
evaluation of events, and extending thanks and recognition to 
appropriate persons following the event. Requires a person 
who is detail oriented, who can establish solid 
timelines/deadlines and meet them, who has a good rapport with 
co-workers, the general public, media and travel/entertainment 
professionals, and who can work effectively with volunteers. 


DIRECTOR OF PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT & SERVICES 


Seeking a person to man* ^ ^ ision of 

Program Develop" I a ^ \J es may 

include, 1 | ■ j/ 1 I L "Overseeing the 

opei f J ^ " ^cten I Membership Office, 

servi | _ iNAD’s vark - members, certain government 

fund - programs/projects, and the national Youth Program. 


Salaries for the above positions are commensurate with experience. Positions are open immediately. Send cover letter and resume to: NAD Personnel Office, 814 Thayer 
Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910. (Please state position for which you arc applying.) No phone calls, please. Resumes will be accepted until positions arc filled. 

The NAD is an Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. 


The Indiana School for the Deaf cheerleaders partici¬ 
pated in the 1988 Indiana Cheerleaders Association 
(ICA) competition. Andrea Brown is on the left. 

of the members of the University of Kentucky cheerleaders, the 
Indiana University cheerleaders and one University of Ala¬ 
bama cheerleader. All of those performance were during her 
senior year at ISD, along with the England trip. 

Andrea is also a winner in other areas of the Indiana School 
(i.e., the most valuable player for track, 1988; speech trophies 
in 1983 and 1986-87: visiting Mexico to study the Spanish lan¬ 
guage and Mexican culture; and recently attended Space Camp 
in Alabama. Her interests and achievements were varied, but 
she attacked each one with the same determination and pride. 
She took advantage of every opportunity offered during her 


Andrea Brown is riding in a 1958 Corvette on a victory 
lap after being announced 1988 Homecoming Queen 
at Indiana School for the Deaf. She was also 1989 
Junior Prom Queen. 

high school career and encouraged her peers, as well as younger 
students to do the same. One opportunity Andrea never passed 
up was the chance to teach and help younger cheerleaders or 
track members. She encouraged and pushed them a little farther 
each time she worked with them and was willing to demonstrate 
numerous times until the other member learned the skill. That 
willingness, along with her pride of and dedication to ISD, will 
remain in the hearts of those still at ISD and will long be remem¬ 
bered in the cheerleading program. Her name will go down in 
the ISD history books as the first UCA All-Star and as the first 
deaf All-Star in the U.S. history. 
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Services For The Deaf In Oklahoma 
Are Much More Than O.K. 

By CARLOTTA LOCKMILLER 


“Oklahoma?” the man said, “Is that near Nebraska?” He 
eyed me suspiciously and added, “I thought Oklahoma had cow¬ 
boys and Indians. You mean they have deaf people there?” We 
were sitting at the opening session of a national conference con¬ 
cerning mental health issues and deafness. Why, I wondered, 
do so many people not know how progressive and innovative 
Oklahoma services for deaf/hearing impaired people really 
are? “Of course, we have deaf people in Oklahoma.” I 
answered, and as the speaker began his opening remarks, I 
resolved some day to tell people everywhere just what Okla¬ 
homa has to offer in the field of deafness. 

First, a bit of history. Deaf folks have lived in Oklahoma for 
a long time. Deaf children were attending school in Fort Gib¬ 
son in the early 1890s. In 1898, the Territorial School for the 
education of the deaf was founded at Guthrie. In 1903, this 
became a state school, and one year after statehood in 1908 the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf was moved to Sulphur where it 
is still located. For many years the school has been a focal point 
for the deaf community in Oklahoma. However, in the past 25 
years a variety of other programs and services for deaf/hearing 
impaired individuals have been developed. Oklahoma, as many 
other states, has programs and services for deaf and hearing 
impaired people in state agencies, educational institutions, 
non-profit community service agencies and consumer related 
organizations. Many of these programs are typical of any state. 
Others are unique or almost unique to Oklahoma and give em¬ 
phasis to the pioneering heritage of Oklahomans. 

State agencies in Oklahoma are at the forefront in the provi¬ 
sion of services for deaf/hearing impaired citizens. The De¬ 
partment of Human Services sponsors a variety of different 
programs all over the state. Many deaf and hearing impaired 
people in Oklahoma have benefited from Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation services. For eligible individuals available services in 
Oklahoma include: vocational/postsecondary training: inter¬ 
preting; counseling and guidance; medical examinations; medi¬ 
cal, surgical and hospital care; prosthetic appliances (including 
hearing aids and glasses); on-the-job training; maintenance and 
transportation; tools, equipment and supplies; job placement; 
on-the-job follow-up; rehabilitation engineering technology; 
and supported employment. There are specialized Rehabilita¬ 
tion Counselors for the Deaf (RCD’s) in Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
and the rural regions of the State. 

In addition to Rehabilitative Services, the Department of 
Human Services (DHS) also administers a number of other pro¬ 
grams that have enriched the lives of deaf/hearing impaired 
people in Oklahoma. 

About the author: Carlotta Lockmiller is an assistant pro¬ 
fessor in the Department of Human Resources, Counseling: 
Services to the Deaf program at East Central University. She is 
president-elect of OCHI and is completing her fourth year as 
chairman of the DHS Advisory Committee on Deafness and 
Hearing Impairment. 


The Oklahoma Interpreter Services Program was established 
in 1981. This statewide program, as provided for in the Okla¬ 
homa state statutes, offers interpreter services at no cost for 
medical, job interviews and orientation, all contacts with the 
Department of Human Services, initial contacts with other 
state agencies and contractual agreements. The program may 
also provide an interpreter for other approved situations in 
which an interpreter is needed to protect a deaf person’s rights 
and privileges. For services that do not qualify under the inter¬ 
preter service policy for coverage, the program may assist by 
referring qualified interpreters to the requesting agency, or 
individual. 

Also operated by the Department of Human Services is the 
Telecommunications for the Hearing Impaired Program which 
was established by law in May 1986. Funded by a monthly $.05 
surcharge on each telephone access line, the program has two 
main responsibilities: equipment distribution and a message 
relay service. The equipment distribution portion of the pro¬ 
gram provides TDDs, ring signalers and telephone amplifiers 
to eligible hearing and/or speech impaired individuals. In addi¬ 
tion, specialized equipment such as large print TDDs, loud bell 
ringers or braille TDDs can be supplied upon request. The mes¬ 
sage relay service began actual operation in February 1986, 
making it the second in the nation to offer statewide service. It 
is offered free of charge to consumers statewide. Currently, it 
is operated under contract with DHS by two non-profit organi¬ 
zations. The Central Oklahoma Association for the Deaf and 
Hearing Impaired provides services for the 405 area code and 
Tulsa Speech and Hearing Association covers the state’s 918 



DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES ADVISORY COMMIT¬ 
TEE—Sherri Black is making a presentation. To her right 
are Carlotta Lockmiller and Charles Estes. 
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Oklahoma Rehabilitative Services RCDs Kirby J. 
Hodges (left) and Glenn A. Hatter (center) are engag¬ 
ed in a discussion with Dinah Mullins, a deaf client. 


area code. Beginning its first month with 645 calls, the service 
has grown steadily to more than 12,000 calls a month. It is a 
24-hour service with no restriction on either type or length of 
calls. 

In addition, DHS also provides information/referral service 
and responds to inquiries regarding deafness related issues. In 
response to statutory mandates to provide assistance in locat¬ 
ing and securing appropriate resources and services to families 
and individuals of the Oklahoma Deaf Community, DHS 
publishes and distributes two state directories: Dictionary of 
Services and Resources to Assist the Deaf and Hearing Impair¬ 
ed and Directory of Interpreters for the Deaf. 

To assist the Department in the provision of these services 
there is a statewide Coordinator for Services to the Deaf. Addi¬ 
tionally, the DHS Advisory Committee on Deafness and Hear¬ 
ing Impairment, composed of deaf and hearing impaired indi¬ 
viduals, parents of deaf children, teachers of the Deaf, other 
professionals and interested individuals meets on a quarterly 
basis. This committee serves in an advisory capacity to DHS 
and its meetings provide a forum for discussion of deafness 
related issues. Deaf consumers are also represented on the State 
Independent Living Council. 

While the Department of Human Services has been involved 
with service provision to deaf/hearing impaired individuals for 
many years, the Oklahoma Department of Mental Health 
(DMI) is beginning its third year of an active plan to provide 
services to deaf and hearing impaired persons. 

The Department’s overall goal is to insure total accessible 
services to all hearing impaired individuals and their families. In 
this plan the term “accessible” is understood to include access 
to counselors who are knowledgeable regarding issues related to 
hearing impairments and deaf culture. Provision of TDD’s, tele¬ 
caption decoders, captioned video tapes, assistive listening 
devices and other equipment constitutes the mechanical aspects 
of accessibility. 


At present there are 24 mental health facilities that are directly 
accessible to TDD calls. A departmental relay service is also in 
place to facilitate phone calls to agencies that do not have a 
TDD. A monthly TDD practice network completed its first year 
in December 1988. This network serves to keep staff familiar 
with TDD calls and helps to identify various equipment or sys¬ 
tem problems. Telecaptioning decoders, frequency modulation 
(FM) systems, additional TDD’s, smoke detectors, phone amp¬ 
lifiers and assorted equipment are provided as needed. All De¬ 
partment of Mental Health sponsored workshops, lectures and 
similar activities are accessible to hearing impaired individuals. 
Sign language interpreters and FM systems are provided at the 
request of the individual. 

At present there are three consultants available to work with 
counselors on individual cases. The primary responsibility of 
these people is to provide consultation to the agencies and indi¬ 
vidual counselors working with hearing impaired people. When 
appropriate, the consultant acts as a co-therapist during coun¬ 
seling sessions. The consultant also provides in-service presen¬ 
tations and community outreach services to educate the deaf 
population regarding mental health services and issues. 

While providing a deaf or signing counselor for deaf clients 
is the optimal condition, Oklahoma is faced with the reality 
that such a condition is extremely rare. Still the goal of the 
Oklahoma Department of Mental Health is to create a service 
system that is as comfortable and competent in treating deaf 
and hearing impaired people as it is treating the general public. 

In addition to state agencies, there are also in Oklahoma a 
number of educational institutions serving deaf/hearing im¬ 
paired students. The Oklahoma School for the Deaf continues 
to offer a variety of educational programs. One of the newest is 
the Transitional Living Center which is an Oklahoma City based 
satellite program. Established in 1987, the Center serves deaf 
and deaf multiply handicapped students from the age of 18 to 
25. 



At the Progressive Independence Independence Liv¬ 
ing Center in Norman, Oklahoma, Linda Thornton is 
giving a demonstration on hearing dogs at a support 
group meeting. Linda Blue is interpreting. 
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Typically, the TLC student is disabled by profound deafness, 
depends on sign language communicatively and has academic 
educational deficiencies to the extent that he/she has limited 
reading and writing skills. Most TLC students have secondary 
disabilities as well, such as vision impairment, mild mental 
retardation, learning disabilities or mild physical disabilities. 

The TLC curriculum includes independent living skills and 
work skills training. Independent living skills are taught in a 
group living setting until students are able to live independently 
on a supervised trial basis in an on-site apartment. Work skills 
are taught as deemed individually appropriate at job sites in the 
community using the individualized intensive training supported 
employment model. Each student is actively involved in a job 
search with the assistance of TLC staff until the student is 
employed for 30 hours or more weekly in a minimum wage or 
above job in the community. The TLC staff provides job site 
training, retraining as needed, specific problem solving or in¬ 
tervention as needed to enable each student to sustain paid 
employment. Upon completion of the TLC program, TLC staff 
will provide follow-up to assist students in securing employ¬ 
ment and housing in their home communities. 

There are also many mainstream educational programs for 
deaf and hearing impaired students in Oklahoma at all levels 
from grade school through college. Of particular interest are 
the four postsecondary programs: a vo-tech school, two com¬ 
munity colleges and one four-year regional state university. All 
of these programs offer support services for deaf/hearing im¬ 
paired students by providing interpreters, notetakers, tutoring 
and counseling services, and all receive funding support from 
the Oklahoma Department of Human Services. 

At Moore-Norman Area Vo-Tech, curriculum is designed as 
individualized instruction which allows students to progress at 
their own rate. In addition to individual tutoring and guidance 
students can also improve basic life skills through seminars pre¬ 
sented two times a month that address the needs of deaf indi¬ 
viduals on topics such as budgeting, banking, insurance, using 



DHS TDD DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM-On the right is Sherri 
Black, who coordinates this program. 



This telephone relay service is operated under an 
Oklahoma DHS contract. 


TDD’s and interpreters and family planning. Job search skills 
are taught both in the program curriculums and through the 
Life Skills Seminars. Job application assistance and interview 
interpreting is available to students who complete a program. 
When the student is hired, an interpreter can also assist with 
job orientation. The student’s placement will then be monitored 
with follow-up contacts to address any special problems that 
might develop. 

The Oklahoma State Technical Branch in Oklahoma City has 
provided collegiate technical education for mainstreamed deaf/ 
hearing impaired students for over 10 years. In Tulsa, Tulsa 
Junior College with the help of private funding has established 
a Resource Center for the Hearing Impaired. In addition to 
basic support services, this center also has special equipment 
and facilities such as: assistive listening devices, TDD’s, com¬ 
puters for student use, a computer network lab, deaf/blind 
equipment, a learning lab with tutorial rooms, a library and a 
classroom. 

East Central University in Ada, Oklahoma, provides support 
services for deaf/hearing impaired students who wish to obtain 
a bachelor’s or master’s degree within the state. The program, 
which was established in 1974, draws students from outside 
Oklahoma as well, since it is the only four-year university with 
a comprehensive support service program available in the five- 
state region of Louisiana, Arkansas, Kansas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma. In addition to the traditional support services, East 
Central also provides specialized instruction for deaf/hearing 
students in English and reading using signing teachers in a total 
communication approach. 

An outgrowth of the support service programs has been the 
development of two interpreter training programs and one 
four-year degree program in Counseling: Services to the Deaf. 
This latter program is unique in the nation. OSU Technical 
Branch now offers a Sign Language Skills Certificate Curricu¬ 
lum designed to develop fluencies in American Sign Language 
and to prepare interpreters to function in a variety of interpret¬ 
ing situations. Tulsa Junior College offers both a certificate of 
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Computer instruction at the Tulsa Junior College Sup¬ 
port Services Program. 

Achievement and an Associate in Applied Science in Interpret¬ 
ing. The primary purpose of this program is to increase the 
number of qualified interpreter/transliterators in the greater 
Tulsa area. 

East Central University offers a degree in Counseling: Serv¬ 
ices to the Deaf. The curriculum focuses on providing students 
with a knowledge of basic methods, skills and techniques in the 
human services area (i.e., counseling, employment and place¬ 
ment, testing and assessment) as well as a thorough grounding 
in deafness related topics and American Sign Language. A 
minor in interpreting is available for students with this interest. 
One special feature of this degree program is an internship re¬ 
quirement the last semester of a student’s senior year. The stu¬ 
dent earns 12 hours of credit while actually working in an intern 
placement site in a community or state agency. Typically at any 
given time there are two or three deaf/hearing impaired stu¬ 
dents majoring in this area. While similar to an RCD master’s 
degree, this program is offered at the bachelor’s level—another 
unusual Oklahoma approach to solving the question of how to 
provide services to its deaf and hearing impaired citizens. 

There are in Oklahoma various non-profit community based 
organizations which provide a wide range of services to deaf/ 
hearing impaired people. Three independent living centers out¬ 
side Oklahoma’s two major metropolitan areas provide indepen¬ 
dent living resources for persons with disabilities including hear¬ 
ing impairment. In Enid, the Northwest Oklahoma Independent 
Living Center has an interpreter on staff and has implemented a 
relay system. In McAlester, Oklahomans for Independent Liv¬ 
ing started a program for the deaf/hearing impaired community 
in 1987. Central to the program is the McAlester Hearing Im¬ 
paired Association, a peer support group. Progressive In¬ 
dependence in Norman has hired a hearing impaired counselor 
and has also started a support group. All three of these pro¬ 
grams offer independent living skills training as well as 
counseling. 

There are also two community based organizations which pro¬ 
vide a wide range of services specifically targeted for deaf and 


hearing impaired individuals. In Oklahoma City, the Central 
Oklahoma Association for the Deaf and Hearing Impaired 
provides information and referral services, as well as interpret¬ 
ing and telephone relay services through contracts with the 
Oklahoma Department of Human Services. In Tulsa, the Tulsa 
Speech and Hearing Association provides a wide range of serv¬ 
ices including a support group for parents, information and 
referral and counseling, as well as interpreting and relay serv¬ 
ices through a contract with DHS. Additionally, independent 
living services are provided through the Tulsa Self Achieve¬ 
ment Center and job training, job development and job place¬ 
ment services are provided through Projects With Industry, 
one of only two programs in the nation specifically designed 
for deaf/hearing impaired individuals. 

While most mental health services are provided through state 
programs, there is one program in Oklahoma in a community 
agency. In Tulsa, in May 1985, Family Mental Health Center 
hired a deaf psychologist to work full time providing the deaf 
and hearing impaired with counseling and mental health advo¬ 
cacy services. The program now provides a wide variety of 
counseling needs as well as community outreach and advocacy. 

Another avenue to improving services for deaf and hearing 
impaired people in Oklahoma is through the activities of three 
statewide consumer related organizations. 

The Oklahoma Association of the Deaf was organized in 1910 
and incorporated in 1949. While the names of the original or¬ 
ganizers have been lost, the first recorded officers in 1926 were 
Alfred E. Stephens, president; Frank Tice, vice president; and 
Mrs. C. P. Lackey, secretary/treasurer. The OAD is the pri¬ 
mary advocacy organization for deaf people in the state. It has 
given financial support and assistance to numerous activities 
that promote the welfare of deaf people in Oklahoma. The 
OAD administers the Wendell Griffing Scholarship Fund and 
sponsors a Leadership Training Workshop for deaf young peo¬ 
ple. It provides financial assistance for various educational 
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A. Dean Jefferson, service coordinator, and Regina 
Robertson, DHS IL specialist, work at the Northwest 
Oklahoma Independent Living Center. 
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programs including The Family Learning Vacation at OSD. It 
also has sponsored such diverse activities as an appreciation 
dinner for state legislators and purchasing special glasses for 
deaf athletes. An independent living program. Tulsa Self 
Achievement Center, has received financial support from OAD 
which has also assisted financially with sending arts students on 
a state mime tour and holding a political action workshop with 
the Oklahoma Office of Handicapped Concerns. The Okla¬ 
homa Association of the Deaf is active in promoting legislation 
which will benefit the lives of deaf people in Oklahoma. It is an 
active, growing organization that serves as a support and impe¬ 
tus for many of the activities discussed in this article. 

The Oklahoma Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf (OKRID) 
was established on July 19, 1971, at the convention of the 
Oklahoma Association of the Deaf in Tulsa. OKRID is a serv¬ 
ice organization and is affiliated with the National Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf (RID). The first officers were: Ruth 
Stidham, president; Dr. W. T. Griffing, vice president; June 
Pierce, secretary; and Jack Foreman, treasurer. Some of the 
purposes of OKRID are: to provide effective training and ad¬ 
vocacy regarding the use of interpreters/transliterators; to 
share ideas, opinions and interpreting experiences, providing 
an avenue for professional support and interaction; to further 
the proper use of all effective communication methods and 
skills in service of the deaf and hearing impaired community 
statewide; to strive for the attainment of the highest educa¬ 
tional and communicative skill standards; to promote aware¬ 
ness among the entire community of the need for and the avail¬ 
ability of interpreter services; and to act as a body to advance 
ethical and professional standards for interpreters. At present, 
OKRID has approximately 120 members and is an active and 
vital part of the overall deaf community in Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma Council for the Hearing Impaired evolved in 
1972 from a 15-key member council concept into an organiza¬ 
tion with membership composed of various professionals and 
individuals who are involved in deafness including, educators 
of the deaf, parents of deaf children, vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, mental health workers, interpreters for the deaf, 
deaf individuals and other individuals who have contact with 
deaf people in their churches or agencies. The Oklahoma 
Council for the Hearing Impaired is considered the “umbrella” 


At Moore Norman Vo-Tech, Maries Stapleton, a coun¬ 
selor, works with a student. 

or “coalition” organization of all Oklahoma organizations of 
and for the Deaf. 

The purpose of OCHI is to advance the general welfare of 
deaf/hearing impaired individuals within the State of Okla¬ 
homa. OCHI advocates for increased opportunities for deaf/ 
hearing impaired individuals by promoting legislation and 
political action to secure their civil rights and by developing 
recommendations regarding state policies having to do with 
education, social services, mental health and other areas which 
affect the lives of deaf/hearing impaired individuals regardless 
of age. 

OCHI sponsors an annual Fall Symposium on Deafness. One 
goal of this Symposium is to identify and prioritize the needs of 
the deaf community and subsequently submit resolutions to the 
agency or individual responsible and to the Oklahoma 
legislature. 

OCHI has been instrumental in the successful passage of 
several bills in the Oklahoma legislature. Among those adopted 
are a bill pertaining to screening procedures for the detection of 
hearing impairments for infants and a bill recognizing 
American Sign Language as a language and allowing ASL to be 
taught for foreign language credit in public schools and univer¬ 
sities in Oklahoma. This was the first such law in the nation! 

OAD, OKRID and OCHI are all active in the ongoing strug¬ 
gle to improve services for deaf/hearing impaired people in 
Oklahoma. For indeed, the process is an ongoing one. 
Oklahoma, while innovative in many areas, still has gaps in its 
service delivery system. What will be next? Two critical needs 
exist in the area of education. Currently there are no certifica¬ 
tion requirements for educational interpreters working in 
mainstream school programs. Also, except for the program at 
OSD in Sulphur there are virtually no early childhood pro¬ 
grams for deaf/hearing impaired children in Oklahoma. No 
doubt as Oklahoma moves towards the 21st century new needs 
will continue to be identified and met. Oklahomans take pride 
in their state. Members of the Oklahoma Deaf Community 
share in this pride and will continue to work to make sure that 
services for the deaf in Oklahoma are not O.K. but THE 
BEST. 

Author’s note: I wish to thank the many individuals who 
sent me information and pictures for use in this article and 
most especially Charles Estes, State Coordinator for the Deaf, 
DHS, whose assistance and support have been invaluable. 


East Central University hearing impaired students are 
"visiting" between classes. 
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Larry Stewart: Reverse Mainstreaming Trend 

By CATHRYN CARROLL 


Dr. Larry Stewart was counselling, consulting and “minding 
his own business’ ’ in California, when a friend telephoned and 
urged him to apply for the job of superintendent at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf (ISD). The friend said that ISD needed 
someone creative, smart and not afraid to speak out. 

The school got its man. 

The man got more than he bargained for. 

After almost two years as ISD superintendent, Stewart found 
himself in a battle for the school’s survival. ISD’s student body 
is down to 250 students—1/10th of the deaf students in the 
state and only half of its enrollment of 10 years ago—and there 
are fewer applications for the 1989-1990 school year. 

But—though ISD’s survival is critical—Stewart feels that he 
is fighting for more than one state’s residential program. He 
sees himself—and ISD students, teachers and staff—on the 
front lines of a deeper struggle. He wants to reverse the trend 
toward putting deaf children—too many deaf children, he 
believes—in “regular” public school classrooms that began 
with the passage of PL 94-142 in the mid-1970’s. 

Joining an outcry of deaf adults, often alumni of the threat¬ 
ened schools, and affirming the findings of the National Com¬ 
mission on Education of the Deaf, Stewart wants nothing less 
than a different national education policy for deaf students. He 
wants to reverse the trend toward mainstreaming. 

After teaching at universities, doing individual counselling, 
authoring several books and articles about psychology and deaf 
people, Stewart found his absence from the formal education of 
deaf students as enlightening as his presence might have been. 

“I wasn’t around as things slowly changed,” he said. 

“I wasn’t brainwashed.” 

He wasn’t staying either. Two days after this interview, he 
resigned. 

Here is an interview with Dr. Stewart: 

WORLD AROUND YOU: What problems do you see in main- 
streaming deaf students? 

Stewart: Most handicapped kids probably benefitted from 
mainstreaming. But deaf kids are totally different than other 
handicapped kids. Their accessibility is through communica¬ 
tion. Not ramps. Not social experiences, like mentally retarded 
kids. Not special resource help, like learning disabled kids. 
Deaf kids are deaf 24 hours a day. They must be able to com¬ 
municate with teachers, parents, coaches and peers—and it 
isn’t happening in many public school situations. 

WAY: But the law says that handicapped kids should be edu¬ 
cated with non-handicapped kids whenever possible. 

Stewart: The law is like a Rorschach inkblot. People see dif¬ 
ferent things when they look at an inkblot; people read differ¬ 
ent things when they read that law. The most important part of 


the law emphasizes the “most appropriate education” for the 
handicapped child. The law mentions the idea of “most appro¬ 
priate education” over 35 times. It mentions the “least restric¬ 
tive environment,” the justification that educators use for put¬ 
ting deaf kids in regular classrooms, only once. The same sen¬ 
tence that talks about “least restrictive environment” goes on 
to talk about strengthening residential schools. But you never 
hear about that. We are breaking the law—the spirit—of the 
law, when we say that it means that public school is the best 
place for deaf kids. 

WAY: Are you saying that residential schools—that supply the 
communication necessary for deaf kids—are therefore the least 
restrictive environment for the deaf? Are you going further and 
saying that within a residential school deaf kids should not be 
considered handicapped? 

Stewart: Residential schools may well be the least restrictive 
environment. But I don’t want to say that residential schools 
unhandicap deaf kids. That would minimize the impact of 
deafness. It is possible that deaf kids who are identified early, 
communicate well in their family, have supportive peer envi¬ 
ronments and communicate well with their playmates develop 
normally. But in the real world, this does not happen. 

There is delay in identifying deafness. There is little or no 
communication at home. 

People look at deaf superachievers and say, “Why can’t all 
deaf kids be like that?” They forget that the superachiever has 
an IQ of 150 or parents to beat the band . . . People seem to 
have this expectation that if we just find the right teaching 
method, deaf kids will have language and academic achieve¬ 
ment. But they overlook that English is a language based on 



About the author: Cathryn Carroll is editor of World Around 
You, published by Outreach Services of Pre-College Programs , 
Gallaudet University , Washington , D.C. 
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Dr. Larry Stewart resigned as superintendent of the Illi¬ 
nois School for the Deaf last spring and subsequently 
accepted a position at Gallaudet University. 
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sound, a byproduct and a tool, and that hearing kids are bom¬ 
barded through constantly with the sound of our culture 
through radio and TV. Interwoven with English is the whole 
warp and woof of education. Usually, the world is not ideal 
enough to provide this “normal achievement” to deaf kids. 

WAY: Do you think that residential schools have played a role 
in their own downfall? 

Stewart: Yes. This is partly why deaf education has acquired 
low status in the last 10 years. I feel that schools became com¬ 
plaisant and stopped growing. Then there was the constant cri¬ 
ticism. It hurt our self-esteem. We became defensive. The indi¬ 
vidual leaders have to face the problem with courage, convic¬ 
tion and spirit. 

WAY: There are currently 75-85% of deaf kids in “mainstream 
programs.” If the law were better interpreted, what percent do 
you think we would find there? 

Stewart: First, it’s important to define what you mean by 
“mainstream programs.” In most mainstreamed situations in 
large schools, deaf kids actually spend most of their day in 
classes with other deaf students. It is rare for deaf kids to be in 
a regular classroom all day. And large programs probably have 
the best situations. They have the staff and social environment 
necessary. 

WAY: Are you saying that mainstreaming is a fraud? 

Stewart: Yes. It is a strange kind of fraud, perpetuated by per¬ 
fectly intelligent, kind, well-meaning people, who believe that 
they know what’s best. The smaller programs can’t do it. 
About 6,000 public schools report having “one,” “two” or 
“three,” deaf students. These little schools that dot the coun¬ 
try just can’t offer those deaf kids what they need. 

WAY: In some cases parents can’t get their kids in deaf schools 
even when they want them there. Can you give an example? 

Stewart: Sure. Just last week, a deaf mother was here with her 
two sons, teenage boys. She was recently divorced and moved 
to this state. The school authorities refused to let her send her 
boys here. Instead they want the boys to ride the bus an hour 
each way to a school “near” their home. The boys won’t do it. 
They stay home. The mother has no control over them. The 
public school doesn’t care about that: it’s only responsible for 
academic problems. 

WAY: When World Around You asked its readers to compare 
public schools and state schools all but one student supported 
public schools. If the kids prefer public education, shouldn’t 
they get it? 

Stewart: I am not convinced most want it. For those who do, 
there seems to be some kind of status involved in attending 
public school. It’s being cool ... a macho thing . . . you can 
almost see some of these kids hurting, not being able to be 
“normal . . . .” being “cool.” 

WAY: You think that when students say they prefer public 
school, they are fooling themselves. 

Stewart: In most cases, yes. It’s self-deception. It eases the 
pain in some ways, but it makes it hurt worse in other ways. 
And it’s not just kids who do it! When I was a VR counsellor, I 
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had a client who had finished a degree in medical technology. 

She was from an “all oral” school for the deaf, preferring only 
oral communication with signs learned after high school. I 
went with her to an interview for a job. I tried to keep in the 
background. But at the first question, the woman turned to me 
and asked what the interviewer said. It just happened that I 
could read the guy’s lips—a rarity—so I interpreted and then 
sat back again. But the girl turned again and again to me, ask¬ 
ing, ‘What did he say?’ After the interview, I asked her how 
she thought she had done. She said, ‘Great.’ I pressed on: Did 
you understand everything he said? She smiled and said—seri¬ 
ously, sincerely said—‘Oh yes, my oral school taught me to 
read lips well.’ I thought, oh boy. 

WAY: Is it even harder for kids to be honest with themselves? 

Stewart: Oh yes. Talk with deaf people in their 30’s and 40’s. I 
know myself what it’s like. When I was young, I went to public 
school. I can remember acting cool, even when I didn’t have a 
clue about what others were saying. I was damned if I would 
admit that I was different . . . There are exceptions, but the 
majority of deaf kids are not happy when they are only with 
hearing kids. 

WAY: Tell us about yourself. 

Stewart: I became deaf at eight years old. I stayed in public 
school until I was in ninth grade. Then my mother learned about 
Texas School for the Deaf (TSD) and I went there. I came from 
a large family. We were all achievers—very active in athletics, 
good students. I was good in sports, and good in school. I had 
this darn hearing problem, but that was it. It hurt in a lot of 
ways because of loneliness when I couldn’t understand and 
because I was smart enough to know what I was missing. 

WAY: How did you feel when you entered TSD? 

Stewart: For a long time I didn’t know what was going on at 
TSD any better than in public school. Slowly, I learned sign and 
started to feel normal. Public school made me tough. But it was 
the other deaf kids and being with them that helped me emo¬ 
tionally. At TSD, I learned to feel normal inside. 

WAY: So the long range affects were beneficial? 

Stewart: Yes, no doubt in my mind. At TSD I learned to put 
aside some of the shame I had started to use—like acting like I 
understood when I didn’t, learning that it was okay to sign and 
not feeling embarrassed by signing, learning that other deaf peo¬ 
ple were successful, too. I think that kids who went to TSD 
longer were better adjusted than I was. I had a chip on my 
shoulder for years because I was teased and ridiculed in public 
school. 

WAY: So it’s not just your education and work experience, 
but also your personal experience that makes you support state 
schools for the deaf? 

Stewart: Yes. When I hear that schools for the deaf have failed, 
that public school is better, I ask: Where is the proof that resi¬ 
dential education is a failure? Where is the proof that main- 
streaming education is a success? No one can give that proof. No 
one asks deaf adults what they think! This interview is a first. 
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Karen Bowman Appointed To New Position 
In The Superior Court Of Los Angeles 

By LOU FANT 


On May 1, 1989, the jury assembly room of the Van Nuys 
branch of the Superior Court of Los Angeles County was 
crowded with prospective jurors. The atmosphere of excite¬ 
ment, tinged with a bit of nervousness about serving on a jury, 
was heightened by the presence of newspaper reporters and 
photographers. The occasion for the presence of the press was 
Nathan Shapiro, a deaf man. 

Like all the prospective jurors, Mr. Shapiro was there to be 
available as a juror, but unlike the rest, he had an interpreter 
with him. The attention his presence drew from the press was 
not because he was the first deaf prospective juror, indeed he 
had himself served on two juries, one in 1978 and one in 1981, 
nor by the fact that he had an interpreter, he had one in both 
1978 and 1981, but was due to the fact that his interpreter was 
to be paid for by the Superior Court. In 1980, the interpreter 
was paid by the Greater Los Angeles Council on Deafness, Inc. 
(GLAD), and by Mr. Shapiro himself. 

In a class action suit brought by GLAD, the court upheld a 
previous decision that the expense of an interpreter for a deaf 
juror must be borne by the court. Mr. Shapiro was the first 
beneficiary of this ruling. The establishment of this principle 
was exceedingly significant for members of the deaf community 
who wish to serve as jurors, but could not afford to pay for an 
interpreter. GLAD and Mr. Shapiro made it possible for deaf 
people to fulfill their responsibilities as citizens without having 
to pay from their own pockets for the privilege. 

Mr. Shapiro was not the only deaf person in the Jury Assem¬ 
bly Room that morning. Only a few weeks prior, the Superior 
Court had hired a deaf woman, Karen M. Bowman, as a Sign 
Language Specialist to coordinate services needed for deaf 
jurors. She was there to provide Mr. Shapiro with his orienta¬ 
tion to the duties of a juror, and to familiarize him as to how 
the judicial system works. 

It was fitting that the event drew so much attention from the 
three largest newspapers in Los Angeles, for it was an historic 
occasion. The newspapers, however, missed the significance of 
Ms. Bowman’s presence, which had far greater importance for 
the deaf community than that the county was assuming respon¬ 
sibilities for paying the interpreter. 

Ms. Bowman’s responsibilities as a Sign Language Specialist 
for the Superior Court are wide ranging and varied. In addition 
to being the deaf juror coordinator, she will also function as a 
facilitator of information to deaf people, intermediary inter¬ 
preter and conduct an educational outreach program. Her dut¬ 
ies will cover such things as: 

• Interpreting and explaining legal procedures and 
documents, constitutional rights, waivers, arrest reports, 
social workers’ reports, psychological and psychiatric eval¬ 
uations and provide the court with referral resources to aid 
deaf people. 
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• Liaison to such agencies as the probation department, 
parole authority, mental health department, drug and 
alcohol rehabilitation programs, social workers, schools 
and vocational programs. 

• Provide orientation for interpreters. 

• Develop and teach seminars to judges, district attorneys, 
public defenders and other court personnel on how effec¬ 
tively to use sign language interpreters. 

• Teach seminars in schools and classes for the deaf regard¬ 
ing the legal system and the proper use of interpreters in 
the legal setting. 

Ed Johnson, director of Interpreter/Translator Services for 
the Superior Court, pointed out that Ms. Bowman’s work will 
result in better utilization of the resources available to deaf 
clients. She will be a vital linkage, for example, between the 
court and the various agencies whose services are needed for 
the disposition of deaf clients. Formerly, this required an inter¬ 
preter, but now Ms. Bowman will make it possible to free up 
the interpreter to be in court. He feels that Ms. Bowman’s 
qualifications make her exceptionally well suited to help the 
court and the interpreter to expedite the management of the 
deaf clients’ cases through the court system. 

Ms. Bowman’s parents, two brothers and a sister are deaf. 
She is a graduate of the Maryland School for the Deaf, Freder¬ 
ick, and has a BA degree from California State University, 
Northridge. After graduation from CSUN, Ms. Bowman 
worked at the Self Actualization Institute for the Deaf, Inc., in 
Los Angeles, where she taught independent living skills to deaf 
adults with minimal language competency. From there she 
joined the staff of GLAD as an advocate specialist. 

Hanne Mintz, Linguistics Specialist for the Superior Court, 
and Ms. Bowman’s supervisor, says that the experience and ex¬ 
pertise Ms. Bowman brings to the court system will be of inval¬ 
uable service to both the court and the deaf community. Ms. 
Mintz pointed out that presently interpreters must spend an 
inordinate amount of time interpreting such things as waivers 
of constitutional rights, reports from various agencies, proba¬ 
tion and parole requirements, which will be more efficiently 
done by Ms. Bowman, thus releasing interpreters for courtroom 
work. 

The Superior Court of Los Angeles County is the largest ju¬ 
dicial system in the United States. It encompasses 45 sites 
which are presided over by nearly 500 Superior and Municipal 
Court judges. In 1988, there were approximately 2,662 appear¬ 
ances of deaf people in court, that is an average of more than 
10 per working day. With such an enormous work load, and 
with a limited supply of interpreters, Ms. Bowman will be 
warmly welcomed to mitigate the situation. 
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Karen Bowman gives Nathan Shapiro his orientation for jury duty while other prospective jurors look on Photo 
credit: Dean Musgrove, Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 




Although Mr. Shapiro’s experience drew much attention and 
admiration from his fellow jurors, not all of them agreed that 
the county should pay for his interpreter. This attitude stems 
from a misconception of the reason for providing deaf people 
with interpreters. In a city that may very well be the world’s larg¬ 
est polyglot, the Superior Court presently provides interpreters 
for 85 different languages and interpreters in court are a com¬ 
mon sight. It is easy for the public to assume that all interpreters 
do the same thing: interpret from English to another language 
and vice versa. The assumption is valid enough, but misses one 
vital aspect with regard to sign language interpretation. 

Spoken languages are interpreted because a person does not 
know, or is not fluent in English. Sign language interpretation, 
on the other hand, is done for a person who cannot hear Eng¬ 
lish. The person may read, write and even speak English, but 
cannot receive it by hearing alone. 

For a hearing person who does not know English, the option 
to learn English is open. For a deaf person, that option does 
not exist. In short, a hearing person can learn English, but a 
deaf person cannot learn to hear. Deaf people, therefore, can¬ 
not be treated in the same manner as hearing people who do 
not speak English, but instead deserve special consideration. 
Their situation, though it shares features with other linguistic 
minorities, is unique. 

Society has the right to demand that all persons who serve on 
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juries be fluent in English. It does not have the right, however, 
to bar a person simply because he/she cannot hear spoken Eng¬ 
lish. Therein lies our duty to provide interpreters for deaf 
jurors, without incurring the obligation to provide interpreters 
for hearing, non-English speaking people who wish to serve on 
juries. 

Ms. Bowman’s winsome personality and valuable expertise 
makes her presence in court a welcomed sight. She has already 
established a reputation among judges and attorneys of being a 
person who is easy to work with and makes their tasks easier to 
manage. In her new position she will indeed become a familiar 
figure to most of the courts in Los Angeles as one who will be 
devoting her full time to advancing the cause of equality and 
fairness in the dispensation of justice to deaf people. 

The Superior Court of Los Angeles County is to be congra¬ 
tulated for the enlightened decision they made in hiring Ms. 
Bowman. Perhaps the work she does will serve as a model for 
other judicial systems. The need is sorely felt throughout the 
country. Sign language interpreters cannot function effectively 
in their proper roles when their time and energy are diverted to 
fulfilling the functions that Ms. Bowman will assume. Her ap¬ 
pointment is also a ringing confirmation that the time is now to 
hire deaf professionals to make more accessible to the deaf 
community the services provided by society. 

____ J 
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This picture shows the Nebraska School for the Deaf as it appeared in the 1880s. 

The Nebraska School For The Deaf 
Turns 120 Years Old 

By Robert Kellogg, Ed. D. 


On April 1, 1869, Catherine Callahan enrolled at the 
Nebraska Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. She was the first 
of more than 2,800 children that have attended the North 
Omaha school since that date. During that early time the charge 
of the school was to provide for the . . . 

physical, moral and intellectual culture and training of the 
... classes for whose benefit the institution was created, to 
the end that the pupils of the institution may be returned to 
society capable of becoming self-sustaining and useful citi¬ 
zens Nebraska Statutes , 1929, p. 206) 

In the first year of operation, the school served 13 students 
from throughout the state. The first principal was Professor 
William F. French, a deaf man from Illinois. By 1900, there 
were more than a hundred students attending the school. The 
passage of a compulsory attendance law caused enrollment to 
swell to over 180 by the year 1903. 

The first buildings at NSD were built with state funds on 
land purchased from land speculators at a cost of $1,340. Pro¬ 
fessor French served as the state’s agent in the settlement pro¬ 
cess. The cost of construction for the First building was $15,000. 
Later additions built between 1877 and 1888 placed the total cost 
of the facilities at $65,000, a princely sum in those times. 

In those early days, Nebraska was a wild place. Historical 

Dr. Kellogg is Assistant Commissioner of Education , 
Nebraska Department of Education , (Superintendent) of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf at 3223 North 45 th Street , 
^ Omaha , Nebraska 68104. 
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notations in the student record book mention difficulties with 
typhoid fever, poor public transportation and poverty. Many 
of the boys and girls came only to learn a trade. The school 
responded with the development of a manual arts program in 
1873 and domestic arts in 1879. There was also attention to the 
need for a literate citizenry through the establishment of a 
school library in 1877. This was the first school library noted in 
Nebraska school history. 

A kindergarten was established at the school in 1891. The 
philosophy governing the establishment of the program was 
“by taking the deaf child in its tender years while its organs were 
tender and flexible, the chance of developing its hearing, if it 
has any and speech, are better”. ( Biennial Report for the Ne¬ 
braska Institute for the Deaf , 1891-92, p. 10) This attention to 
early intervention has recently become part of the program in 
many public school special education programs under Public 
Laws 94-142 and 99-457. 

The students in the early years of the school made significant 
contributions to its operation. In 1891, a group of boys built a 
building to house the school hospital. The eight room cottage 
later became a dormitory for younger students. It served the 
school until it was torn down and replaced in the 1950s. The 
girls ran the laundry and sewing departments for many years. 
Even today, students at the Nebraska School for the Deaf has 
certain responsibilities which help prepare them for the world 
of work. 

Fingerspelling and the language of signs were early compo¬ 
nents of the program at NSD. The fact that the founder of the^ 
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STATE CHAMPIONS—This 1931 Nebraska School for the Deaf basketball team won the state championship. 
Coach Nick Petersen is on the right of the second row. Dr. Frank Booth, NSD superintendent, is on the left. 


school was a deaf man coupled with the philosophy of the times 
made the communication decision until the early part of this 
century when a state law required that signs not be used in the 
educational program unless the child showed no ability to speak. 
The aural work (use of residual hearing), initiated at the school 
in 1877, was well known at the time. Alexander Graham Bell in 
a report to the Royal Commission on the Deaf, Dumb and Blind 
in 1887, mentioned “the Nebraska Institute was the first in 
America to establish a separate auricular department.” (Bien¬ 
nial Report of the Nebraska School for the Deaf , 1887-88, p. 7) 
Dr. Bell visited NSD and, for accounts of the day, he seemed 
quite impressed with the NSD program. 

Auditory training equipment and motion picture machines 
were integrated into the program in the 1930s. The use of the 
best technology began then and has continued to be a strong 
element in the school program. Proximity to the seminal media 
program at University of Nebraska at Lincoln continued the 
tradition of high quality media supported education into the 


present program which provides for computer education at all 
levels of the curriculum as well as maintenance of a captioned 
film and videotape library on the campus. 

In 1915, the school joined the Nebraska School Activities 
Association as one of that organization’s earliest members. 
This participation has provided students from NSD with a 
source of pride and has developed relationships with public and 
private school students that have lasted for many years. The 
1931 basketball team reached the pinnacle as Coach Nick 
Petersen, a 1923 graduate of the school, led NSD to a 29-0 sea¬ 
son (still the best in Nebraska history) and the all class state 
championship. 

The Nebraska School for the Deaf has consistently maintained 
high academic standards. Many graduates have gone on to col¬ 
lege programs and attained high level positions. Persons like 
George Propp of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln and 
Herb Larsen of California State University at Northridge con¬ 
tinue to train persons to work in deafness related fields. 
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Others, like Gary Olsen of the National Association of the 
Deaf and Donald Nuerenberger from California, work with the 
adult deaf as advocates and supporters. 

The present day program has changed due to forces being felt 
by all center schools. The passage of Public Law 94-142 caused 
a significant expansion in public school programs for the hear¬ 
ing impaired. The advances in medical science have reduced the 
impact of illness as a cause of deafness, too. Like others, NSD 
has moved into alternative service delivery models. A regional 
school program is operated in Scottsbluff, 500 miles from 
Omaha, and may be a record for supervision distance in the 
lower 48 states. Home based parent education, statewide educa¬ 
tional programs for public school parents and teachers, sign 
language training and an expanding program support role in this 
largely rural state continue to open new doors to opportunities 
for the hearing impaired. 

The Nebraska School for the Deaf was granted accreditation 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools in 
1987. In the past year, the Nebraska School for the Deaf Alumni 
Association have devoted hundreds of hours to a museum of the 
school’s 120 year history. The photographic record is especially 
rich because of the work of Robert Mullin, another NSD gra¬ 
duate, who was chief photographer for the Omaha World Her¬ 
ald. This museum in addition to the fine photographic history 


includes furniture and memorabilia from the school’s history 
and much about the history of the Nebraska Association of the 
Deaf. 

The Nebraska School for the Deaf has seen life from the 
days when Omaha and Nebraska were part of the real Old 
West when Indians camped at the school’s doorstep to today 
when space ships and supersonic aircraft are part of the science 
curriculum. The westward migration passed near the campus 
on the Mormon Trail. Illness swept the campus in the days 
when measles and scarlet fever were deadly diseases. Because 
of transportation problems, some of the unfortunate victims 
are buried on the grounds. 

Today, the students spend part of each day on computers. 
Transportation to student homes in western Nebraska occurs 
via airplane, not wagon or horse and buggy. The school is still 
something that deaf citizens of the state regard with pride. 
There have been ups and downs. There have been recent 
studies which questioned the school’s continued existence. 
Clearly, however, the school has returned thousands of 
graduates to . . . “society capable of becoming self-sustaining 
and useful citizens”. (Nebraska Revised Statutes , 1926, p. 206) 
A school’s graduates are the true test of the program. Using 
that measure, the Nebraska School for the Deaf has much of 
which to be proud. 


Timothy A. Jaech Joins National Captioning Institute 
As Vice President For External Affairs 


The National Captioning Institute (NCI) recently announced 
that Timothy A. Jaech has joined the Institute as vice president 
for External Affairs. Jaech will be responsible for overseeing 
NCI’s communications with the various national hearing im¬ 
paired organizations, the corporate community, foundations 
and Federal government offices. 

In addition to a B.S. degree from Gallaudet University and a 
M.S. degree from California State University at Northridge, 
Jaech has had experience with Educational Captioned Films 
and with the U.S. Department of Education in the area of 
Media Services and Captioned Films. Prior to joining NCI, he 
was principal of the high school at the California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside. Jaech held several positions of ascending 
responsibility at CSDR after serving at the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, the St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute, and 
the Southeast Los Angeles County program for the hearing 
impaired. 

Jaech is involved in several deaf organizations, as well as 
having served on several boards of these organizations. He was 
recently on the Board for the Los Angeles Children’s Museum. 

NCI is a nonprofit company which provides captioning serv¬ 
ices to the television industry for the benefit of hearing impaired 
people. Additionally, NCI manufactures and distributes the 
TeleCaption closed caption decoder. 



Timothy A. Jaech, new NCI vice president for external 
affairs. 
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Growth of TDD Relay Services 

By BARRY STRASSLER 


Dr. Robert H. Weitbrecht, a deaf, licensed radio “ham,” 
developed the first TTY modem in 1964. This resulted in a bur¬ 
geoning network of TTY users by the end of the decade with 
the establishment of TTY answering services as a high priority 
item among the deaf community leaders. 

New words and acronyms are developed continuously and 
older terms become outdated. The teletypewriter (TTY) has 
become the telecommunication device for the deaf (TDD), and 
the answering service has become the relay service. This article 
will touch on the history, growth and development of TDD 
relay services. 

Which deaf community gets the credit for being the first to 
have a TDD relay service is difficult to determine. Andrew 
Saks, James Marsters and Robert Weitbrecht, the pioneering 
California trio that developed the first TTY modem to be mar¬ 
keted on a nationwide basis, had their own private TDD relay 
service in the Bay Area in 1966. It was simple and manageable 
because there were not that many TDD users around. This pri¬ 
vate service did not last too long, however. 

The St. Louis, Missouri, deaf community, was the first to 
have its TDD relay service activities publicized in a national 
publication for the deaf. The March 1969 issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN ran a story “Establishment of a Large Telephone 
Communications Network Among the Deaf in St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri.” Due to that story, St. Louis was considered the paceset¬ 
ter for other deaf communities to emulate. 

The first GA-SK August 1970, the official publication of 
Telecommunications for the Deaf, Inc. (TDI), reported that St. 
Louis, Washington, D.C., Indianapolis, Detroit, San Fran¬ 
cisco and Los Angeles were the first to come up with their own 
TDD relay services. Dr. H. Latham Breunig, Arlington, Vir¬ 
ginia, formerly of Indianapolis, the first executive director of 
TDI, said that St. Louis, Washington and Indianapolis all 
came up in 1969 and that the remaining cities (Detroit, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles) formed their own TDD relay serv¬ 
ices in 1970. 

St. Louis had its TDD relay service operated by a husband- 
wife team in a family of nine children. Fifty-five subscriber- 
clients paid two dollars a month for this service, which operated 
on a 24-hour basis, with late-hour calls reserved for emergen¬ 
cies only. Subscribers were not encouraged to use that service 
for comparison shopping purposes. This group formed a com¬ 
mittee in June 1968 to look for ways to set up a TDD relay 
service, checking with the military veterans organizations, hos¬ 
pitals, disabled individuals and professional answering services 
for their interest in establishing such a service for the deaf. 
Ultimately they found a family of nine children willing to pro¬ 
vide a TDD relay service to the St. Louis deaf community. To 
meet the expenses associated with a TDD relay service, this St. 
Louis group formed a social committee to stage events to raise 
funds to purchase a TTY modem and TTY machine equipment 
and supplies. Paul Taylor, one of the St. Louis leaders, is still 


involved as a member of TDI Relay Services Committee. Un¬ 
fortunately the family-run service lasted only six months due to 
funding and logistics problems. No one foresaw the enormous 
time and volume of calls that came across the TDD relay serv¬ 
ice. Three years later a service organization revived the TDD 
relay service, but to this day it is still hampered with the same 
problems inherent to TDD relay service operations. 

The Indianapolis group used a disabled person confined to 
home as the TDD relay service operator. Approximately 20 
subscribers paid $4.00 per month for this service, and the most 
common problem was abuse of the system by subscribers. Dr. 
Breunig, one of the original subscribers, said “It is apparent 
that the ability of the deaf person to ‘reach out’ via the tele¬ 
phone-teleprinter system has proved to be both a boon and a 
headache.” 

The Cleveland group, in 1971, used a different approach. 
Hearing spouses and hearing children in several households 
served as TDD relay service operators, charging users twenty- 
five cents per call. In the metropolitan New York area, the 
Cleveland method was adopted, but users were not charged for 
these services, but with the understanding that calls could be 
made only in case of an emergency. 

Similarly the Indianapolis group, the Washington, D.C., 
group used a disabled woman, who charged $4.00 a month for 
her services. She initially had a client list of 63 users, but when 
the monthly fee was raised by a few dollars, the list dropped 
down to 18 users! Abuse of the service,became worse and the 
woman ultimately ceased operation. 

The deaf community of Los Angeles suffered when two 
TDD relay services started and then closed, citing problems 
with cooperation by users. 

Robert Lankenau, a former president of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf and the TDI, worked with the Episcopalian 
church in the Akron, Ohio, area to establish a 24-hour TDD 
relay system for the deaf in the area. 

In the ensuing years during the seventies, the TDD relay 
services grew in fits and starts, city by city. Some communities 
were fortunate to have TDD relay services provided by church 
groups, CONTACT, service agencies of the deaf and other 
organizations. Some private and commercial services made 
their services available for fixed monthly charge. Some com¬ 
munities had no services and were at the mercy of hearing 
friends willing to make telephone calls. Several commercial 
firms attempted to market a nationwide 800-toll free TDD 
relay services, but low client patronage forced discontinuation 
of these businesses. The count of existing TDD relay services in 
the nation according to David Baquis, Special Needs Coordi¬ 
nator, Tele-Consumer Hotline, Washington, D.C., is approxi¬ 
mately 300. 

Interestingly enough, the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion issued a docket #78-50 in 1978, inquiring into the telecom¬ 
munication needs of the deaf and hearing impaired, but none 
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in the 13-section docket addressed the TDD relay service needs. 
Apparently priorities in the deaf community in 1978, as per¬ 
ceived by the Federal government, did not include the need of a 
TDD relay service. 

A decade later, at the Speech to Text: Today and Tomorrow 
Conference held at Gallaudet University, September 27-30, 
1988, eight of thirteen conference papers presented featured 
TDD relay services, a rapid ascendancy of priorities. 

In 1987, California became the first state to provide a state¬ 
wide TDD relay service, and while it serves as a role model for 
other states contemplating TDD relay services, it has quickly 
became a lesson on how to start a service on the wrong foot! 
California, was the first state to provide TDDs to all deaf resi¬ 
dents free of charge. It levied a surcharge on user monthly tele¬ 
phone bills to subsidize these free TDDs. Expecting a mass dis¬ 
tribution on the order of some 225,000 TDDs, only 20,000 
TDDs were distributed, resulting in an embarrassing surplus in 
funds generated by telephone bill surcharges. The California 
Association of the Deaf leaders then convinced the state to use 
the surplus to fund a state-operated TDD relay service. This 
was done and based on the projected volume of 50,000 calls a 
month, everyone thought the TDD relay service budget would 
be manageable. The three cents per month surcharge would be 
continued on every user telephone bill in the state in order to 
fund the new state relay system. 

The service started with 125 operators and a budget of $14 
million anticipating a projection of 50,000 calls a month. Still, 
this 50,000-call volume estimate was too low! Within a few 
months of operation, funding became a crisis as the volume in 
calls per month mushroomed to over the 200,000 mark; in¬ 
creasing each month by thousands. The California Public Util¬ 
ity Commission, the legislators and the deaf leaders had to 
meet frequently to address the funding problem. In February 
1988, the legislators agreed on a $32 million per year ceiling on 
service to the disabled—TDD relay services and distribution of 
equipment to the deaf, the deaf-blind, the speech impaired and 
the mobility impaired. 

Almost immediately after California’s lead, more states 
began to take preliminary steps—legislative ground work, feas¬ 


ibility studies, meetings with telephone companies and public 
utility commissions, etc., towards establishment of their own 
intrastate TDD relay services. The gradual movement of the 
states to get on the bandwagon parallels the movement of the 
early 1980’s when reduced TDD intrastate toll call rates 
enacted by few states caught on nationwide within a few years. 
But methods to fund a statewide TDD relay service varied state 
by state. These methods are as follows: 

1) To have legislation specify a fixed amount of money and 
to award it through request for proposal bidding procedures. 
Arizona is an example of this method. 

2) To have a state department create a line item in their bud¬ 
get for TDD relay service activity. Maryland uses that approach. 

3) To have a state public utility commission levy a surcharge 
on monthly user telephone bills to be allocated specifically for 
that purpose. California, described above, is an example. 

4) To have a telephone company fund a TDD relay service 
on its own. New York is an example. 

Paul Taylor, in his presentation during the Speech To Text: 
Today and Tomorrow Conference, said that an ideal statewide 
TDD relay service should include: 

• 24 hours a day, 7 days a week operation 

• acceptable typing and spelling capabilities of operators 

• operators to identify their station by number 

• operators not to exercise personal judgement or opinion 

• operators’ ability to understand low language levels 

• sufficient telephone lines to avoid busy signals 

• TDD users to be informed of long pauses such as dial 
tone, ringing, on hold, etc. 

• no limit on number or length of calls 

• charges based only on point-to-point distance. 
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“Signs of Affection " TM 


NEW! Now available to you — beautiful, unique “Signs of Affection",„ finished with eye catching 
flower and lace accents. Great for your year around gift giving. High quality greeting cards for all 
occasions. Be the first to have your very own "Signs of Affection",„ 


CERAMICS 

GREETING CARDS 

1 LOVE 
YOU 

1 REALLY 
LOVE YOU 

COLOR 

COST, 

EACH 

TOTAL 

STYLE 

QUANTITY 

COST. 

EACH 

TOTAL 

QUANTITY 

ivory 

11.95 


1 LOVE YOU 
Feminine 


1.50 






Blue 

11.95 


1 LOVE YOU 
Masculine 


1.50 




Peach 

11.95 


1 REALLY 
LOVE YOU 


1.50 




Red 

11.95 


SUBTOTAL 

(Add .50C per 6 cards) SHIPPING 

TOTAL 


SUBTOTAL 

(Add $3.00 per sign),. SHIPPING 

TOTAL 






Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery 


SEND TO:_ 

NAME 


ADDRESS CITY STATE ZIP 

Please send check or money order to: < Ml' k L Marketing Co. P0 Box 15406 Colorado Springs. CO80935-5406(719)634-0538 
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Deaf Perspective . . . 


The Right To Be DEAF 

By BILL WHITE 


This is about semantics and other things. To get straight to 
the point: In terms of social expectations, life style, achieve¬ 
ment, and the opportunity to achieve, “deaf” and “hearing 
impaired” are two entirely different things. Doctors and those 
who do not have to wrestle every day with the consequences of 
early, profound and long-term hearing loss may dispute this 
(historically they have and currently they do), but in the deaf 
community in which the author has lived a few years short of 
forever, our lives are a no-surrender battle to preserve the dif¬ 
ference, because the deaf people lose wherever the difference is 
denied. 

“Hearing impaired” is a generic term that is most necessary. 
It gives recognition to an increasingly large population that has 
suffered permanent or temporary aural dysfunction. It brings 
these people (at long last, it might be proper to say) into the re¬ 
habilitation mainstream. It encourages the development of 
coping techniques for handling tinnitus and the loneliness and 
depression that must result from sudden hearing loss. It gives 
impetus to the development and fine-tuning of hi-tech devices 
that improve or restore sound awareness and comprehension. 

The term “hearing impaired” fills a void that probably 
couldn’t be satisfied by any other term. Its use gives the impres¬ 
sion that there still is hope—the auditory problem may be tem¬ 
porary, curable or at least partially repairable. Also, for some 
reason the term “hearing impaired” doesn’t stigmatize as does 
the word “deaf.” It doesn’t force newly deafened people to 
become part of a culture—ours—where hopes or goals don’t 
include a return of normal hearing. 

On the other hand, “impaired” points to a once-normal abil¬ 
ity or skill that has been lost or diminished; it suggests a deter¬ 
ioration in quality or performance. How do we logically apply 
the term to an individual who has been functionally (totally, for 
practical purposes) deaf from the day of birth? How can it real¬ 
istically describe a person who was born with hearing but has 
been totally deaf half a century? It is less than honest to refer, 
as a newspaper did the other day, to a convicted criminal as 
“hearing- and speech-impaired,” when this person never in his 
life had hearing or understandable speech. 

The distinction made here is not trivial. We beat and pound at 
the fact that many rules for living that work well for the hear¬ 
ing impaired may have marginal or no value at all for the Deaf, 
and we insist we Deaf must establish ourselves as an entity dis¬ 
crete from any other. Our needs are unique, and our goal is not 
to repair our physical system or “restore” senses and skills we 
never had, but to impress on the world that we must be accepted 
as we are; that what is normal for the world may be abnormal 
for us, and that this will not change; that through no fault of 
our own we may not read or write well, but we are capable of 

About the author: Bill White served as editor of The Silent 
Worker (predecessor of THE DEAF AMERICAN) when it 
was revived by the National Association of the Deaf in 1948. 


skills and strategies easily equal to the skills and strategies of 
others; that we are quite capable, thank you, of banging our 
own drum. Don’t try to fit us into the suddenly fashionable 
world of “hearing impairment.” To be an integral part of the 
national deaf culture is a rich, rewarding experience, fulfilling 
in itself. 

To move, against all odds, with other deaf people toward 
equal access gives the feeling of being caught up in a miracle. 
Part of the challenge for us lies in knowing that we must define 
and design the equal access rules ourselves. If anyone else makes 
these decisions for us, then we have failed. And, against the per¬ 
ceptions of many nondeaf people, we know that we can make 
the right decisions, and that our lives are better when we are 
allowed to. The big gains in the deaf world come as the result 
of changes the deaf force on the hearing majority. “Gifts” 
from the latter invariably are paternalistic nothings, like SSI or 
ballroom etiquette, that move us away from independence or 
teach us that it’s needful to be nice. These gestures point up 
more than anything how pathetic and wasteful it is for any 
class of people, whatever is in their hearts or pocketbooks or 
academic backgrounds, to involve themselves in decision-mak¬ 
ing in an area completely outside their ken. 

Other disabled people are more understanding. Because a 
growing number of diabilities are being covered by California’s 
laws requiring telephone access for people with physical prob¬ 
lems, the Deaf more and more frequently encounter represen¬ 
tatives of other disabled groups in Public Utilities Commission 
hearings where the upgrading of telecommunication rules is 
discussed. One thing that shines through the occasional heavy- 
handedness of those in authority at these meetings is that no 
representative of one disabled group attempts to address the 
needs of a different group, unless it is to offer support. 

These poeple know that every physical disability creates a uni¬ 
que need and lifestyle about which only an individual or small 
group of people can be knowledgeable. It is not enough to live 
next door to a disability, or even in the same house or room. The 
only one who can possibly know is the person who has lived with 
the pain and the loss. One doesn’t qualify as an expert by hav¬ 
ing a “similar” physical dysfunction: the totally deaf person can 
only guess at the problems of the hard of hearing or the deaf- 
blind, and the lucky deaf individual blessed with an education 
can see only darkly the frustrations of the deaf person who has 
been denied an opportunity to learn. This being so, why do we 
Deaf invite nondeaf people to sit importantly in our councils? 
Does the paraplegic seek advice on social matters from those 
who can walk? 

A minority—regardless of what sets it apart—must make all 
the decisions on matters affecting that minority’s place in 
society, otherwise the minority will not write its own history. If 
the people in a minority are thought to be deficient in judg¬ 
ment, the world should at least have the grace and wisdom to 
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let the minority demonstrate its incompetence through its own 
bad decisions. How else do people learn? The need for the Deaf 
to represent themselves is imperative, but the need goes begging 
more often than not. 

Any minority also should see the danger in extending to non¬ 
minority individuals the courtesy of voting on issues crucial to 
the minority. So very often issues involve an understanding of 
cultural mores that cannot be taught or that might mistakenly 
be downgraded by those in the majority. Deaf thinking in legis¬ 
lative matters often is based on current or past happenings in 
other states or at the federal level. It is frustrating, and not 
uncommon, to have an idea shot down or amended by an indi¬ 
vidual or group lacking a real understanding of the problem. 

Non-voting authority, even the power of appointments, 
should be in the hands of the minority seeking solutions to its 
own problems. The writer recalls making the suggestion several 
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years ago, to a nondeaf lady heading the public relations ef fort 
for an agency serving the Deaf, that deaf people from the com¬ 
munity assist in her work. The lady’s response was: “What 
skills do these deaf people have? I have some of the city’s top 
hearing professionals giving me advice.” Clearly, glitz and 
upscale polish took precedence over enhancement of the deaf 
community’s public image. 

Finally, it is all right and sometimes necessary—even prefer¬ 
able—for a minority to offend a powerful majority. Frequent¬ 
ly more is lost than gained by being careful. Boat-rocking is not 
always a bad tactic; the mannerly approach can give the 
impression one is not willing to risk a fight. If, as has happened 
more than once, we Deaf score big through our own efforts, we 
shouldn’t be too lavish in thanking the world for a favor. More 
likely, what we got was not a gift but something we earned, 
something long overdue. 


In Memory Of Helene Kowalewski 

O my dear Mother 
When as a child 
I lost my hearing 
The love in your voice 
Was lost in silence. 

But through the years of watching 
Every movement 
Of your face, of your eyes, 

Your lips, your hands, your fingers— 

You broke the silence 
And gave me understanding. 

—Felix Kowalewski 

Riverside, CA 92506 


TYPEVERSATION 

(TYP ver SAY shun) 



n. A leisurely chat on TDD’s. 


More DEAFINITIONS! 

From Ken Glickman 
Author of 

DEAFINITIONS ForSIGNLETS (Volume 1) 

& the DEAFinitions Poster 

128 pages - Paperback - Humor - $6.95* 

Make check or money order payable to "NAD." 

NAD Bookstore 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 

* Plus $1.75 for postage & handling. Maryland residents, add 5% sales tax. 
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Deaf Characters And Deafness In Science Fiction 


By HARRY G. LANG 1 and ROBERT F. PANARA 


Abstract 

Through the years, many individual reports have been pub¬ 
lished which review the treatment of deafness and deaf charac¬ 
ters in various literary works. More recently, comprehensive 
anthologies have also addressed this topic. The authors add a 
new dimension to this area of “Deaf Studies” with their review 
of science fiction literature. Selected nineteenth and twentieth- 
century works of science fiction are discussed, and several deaf 
writers in this genre are introduced. 

Introduction 

Many writers have reviewed how deafness and deaf charac¬ 
ters are represented in literature. This subject has been ap¬ 
proached in general articles (e.g., Guire, 1961; 1963; 1965; 
Panara, 1972), or in specific contexts, such as Panara’s (1974) 
discussion of the concept of “Deaf Studies” in the English cur¬ 
riculum in post secondary education. Reviews of short stories 
have been published (e.g., Taylor, 1974a; 1974b) as well as de¬ 
tailed studies of deaf writers (Panara, 1954; 1970a; 1970b). Sin¬ 
gular literary works have also been scrutinized, such as Lind- 
holm’s (1963) discussion of the deaf character in Charles 
Dickens’ Master Humphrey's Clock . More recently, major an¬ 
thologies have effectively summarized a wide range of fictional 
and biographical literature dealing with deafness, deaf charac¬ 
ters, and deaf writers (Batson & Bergman, 1985; Grant, 1987). 
Schuchman’s (1988) review of the portrayal of deafness and 
deaf characters in motion picture films since 1902 adds still 
another fascinating glimpse into history, and, collectively, 
these studies allow the reader to examine how attitudes toward 
deafness and deaf people change through time in various liter¬ 
ary and dramatic contexts. What does the future hold? 

We cannot, of course, answer this question. Science fiction, 
one of the most popular genres today, is not predictive of 
future fiction. It is fiction about the future written in the past 
and present. In this sense we may find its portrayal of deafness 
and deaf people very similar to that found in other genres. On 
the other hand, science fiction writers have access to an excel¬ 
lent inherent literary device for conveying social and political 
messages to a wide range of readers. We refer to the “alternate 
reality,” an idea through which a writer can present laws and 
frameworks that provide the reader with new ways of exper¬ 
iencing or viewing human existence. Implicit in this concept is 
the postulate that there may be a multiplicity of universes nest¬ 
ed together, “Chinese-box fashion,” though each universe is 
often oblivious of the others (Elrick, 1978). We, as deaf 
writers, however, may go so far as to argue that for many peo¬ 
ple in the deaf community such a framework of existence is not 
fiction at all. We are, in one sense or another, nested Chinese- 
box fashion in subcultures, in the larger society of hearing peo¬ 
ple, or even when we are divided amongst ourselves by virtue 
of our communicative preferences. 

If this notion is true in fact, then can it be extended to fic¬ 
tion? Elrick also writes that science fiction is rife with time 

Harry G. Lang is professor of physics and the Coordinator 
of the Office of Faculty Development at National Technical In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf. Robert F. Panara is professor emeritus, 
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loops, windows and other boundaries that are traversed only at 
the risk of “meeting oneself face-to-face, sometimes in a hos¬ 
tile or erotic context” (p. 28). In terms of such encounters, 
deafness may very well present such an alternate reality. With 
this in mind, we searched the genre of science fiction for such 
“windows” and “boundaries” through which the fiction and 
fact about deafness has been conveyed. 

There are many science fiction stories which deal with 
“silence,” and a review of a few of these reveals a variety of in¬ 
terpretations. C. S. Lewis, for example, uses a theological 
metaphor in his novel Out of the Silent Planet. In this story, 
the “silent planet” is Earth, whose angel is “bent” (the Devil), 
and the other planets have heard nothing from that world since 
before the creation of Man (Moskowitz, 1976, p. 6). In Paul 
Janvier’s “Silent Brother,” “silence” is psychiatric possession 
(Moskowitz, 1976, p. 120). The “anacoustic zone,” a region of 
absolute silence which begins far above the surface of the Earth, 
enables writers to approach “silence” in a purely physical man¬ 
ner. The further one moves into space, the more distant the 
molecules are from each other and therefore the more difficult 
it is for sound to travel. Most science fiction writers, however, 
assume readers are familiar with this concept and the hearing 
characters in stories occuring in interplanetary space frequently 
make use of radio, light beam and other technologies to assist 
them in communicating. Electronics may even provide these 
characters with the ability to hear beyond the normal audio 
range of humans, such as the idea of the “soundless siren,” a 
futuristic form of the hearing aid (Elrick, 1978, p. 233). 

In “Without Colors,” one of an enchanting series of stories 
about the evolution of the universe, the Italian writer Italo Cal- 
vino (1968) draws such a metaphorical interpretation of “deaf¬ 
ness” from the physical absence of air molecules which carry 
acoustic energy. Calvino’s character, Old Qfwfq, reflects,.on 
the monotonous but restful days when the Earth was just begin¬ 
ning to form its atmosphere: “Then there was the silence: no 
use shouting! Without any air to vibrate, we were all deaf and 
dumb” (p. 51). Old Qfwfq falls in love with Ayl in all her color¬ 
lessness in the ultraviolet era of our planet and, in such a period 
when “we didn’t have many concepts at our disposal,” gestural 
communication was not easy. Later Old Qfwfq explains: “How 
could we understand each other? No thing in the world that lay 
before our eyes was sufficient to express what we felt for each 
other, but while I was in a fury to wrest unknown vibrations 
from things, she wanted to reduce everything to the colorless 
beyond of their ultimate substance” (p. 55). As oxygen and 
nitrogen began to surround him, Old Qfwfq began to notice his 
voice could be heard; also as a consequence the primordial 
gray, and with it his beloved Ayl, faded away. 

Deaf Characters in Science Fiction 

Deaf characters appear in a number of short stories and 
novels published by hearing writers. In “The Distance of the 
Moon,” also by Italo Calvino (1968), Old Qfwfq recollects a 
time when the Moon swung so close to Earth that one could 
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row out in a boat, prop up a ladder and climb onto it. Most 
characters in Calvino’s story have names. There are Captain 
Vhd Vhd, little Xlthlx and others. Old Qfwfq’s cousin, how¬ 
ever, is merely referred to as “The Deaf One.” 

Calvino’s story contains erotic overtones and covert allu¬ 
sions to mythology. Although he lacks character development, 
The Deaf One plays a principal role. His only physical descrip¬ 
tion is that of having “clumsy hands.” However, the narrator, 
Old Qfwfq, marvels at how his deaf cousin easily outdoes the 
other members of the boat’s crew when climbing the ladder and 
leaping onto the moon. He is just as dexterous when returning to 
Earth and hurling himself into the boat, an operation still more 
difficult. Once on the Moon, The Deaf One resembles Peter Pan 
as he is “inspried to turn somersaults or to fly almost like a bird” 
(p. 7) while exploring its milky floor. These explorations have 
no seeming sense or direction, yet he travels to the most isolated 
places, “jumping from one to the other, as if he were playing 
tricks on the Moon, surprising her, perhaps tickling her.” Ob¬ 
viously, he is moonstruck during these boarding episodes when 
the Moon is full and its orbit closest to Earth; because at 
month’s end, when the satellite moves on, he returns “to his 
solitary detachment from the things of the world” (p. 10). Then, 
too, it seems that the Moon itself looks forward to these monthly 
reunions. On one occasion, when The Deaf One prepares to 
board the Moon, Old Qfwfq remarks, “I even thought I saw 
the Moon come toward him, as he held out his hands” (p. 5). 

This lunar attraction resembles a Narcissus-like complex. 
We learn that the Captain’s wife, Mrs. Vhd Vhd, has eyes for 
The Deaf One only, and not for Old Qfwfq (who is sexually 
aroused by contact with her). She secretly longs to leap on the 
Moon and live for a whole month in isolation with The Deaf 
One in one of his secret hiding places. She also plays the harp, 
which she later brings aboard the Moon, just as its orbit begins 
to widen at month’s end. The Deaf One, however, is not only 
deaf to her harpstrings but also blind to her advances. At the 
last moment, during the final boarding, he jumps off the Moon, 
back to the haven of the boat—there, perhaps, to stare fixedly 
at his own reflection in the sea. As the Moon orbits away, Old 
Qfwfq catches a glimpse of the Captain’s wife in the celestial dis¬ 
tance. He sees her wandering among the wastelands, “mumbling 
dirges and stroking her harp” as if she finally realizes that The 
Deaf One “loved only the Moon, and the only thing she 
wanted was to become the Moon, to be assimilated into the ob¬ 
ject of that extrahuman love” (p. 14). As in the myth of Narcis¬ 
sus and Echo, The Deaf One, like Narcissus, rejects Mrs. Vhd’s 
advances. Echo wastes away until only her voice remains. Like 
Echo, Mrs. Vhd Vhd proves that “her passion for the deaf 
man hadn’t been a frivolous whim but an irrevocable vow” (p. 
15). Since he only loved the Moon (or was enamored with his 
own mirror image in the water), “then she too would remain 
distant, on the Moon” (p. 15). 

Old Qfwfq’s last sight of Mrs. Vhd Vhd is of her pining away 
on the lunar beach, playing her harp. Thereafter, only the sound 
of her harp is heard. As such, she seems to parallel Echo. 

In another complex science fiction story, a novella titled 
Mother and Child by Joan D. Vinge (1978), the writer moral¬ 
izes on an epidemic-like plague which had caused Mother- 
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Earth’s “Humans” to become deaf and mute. They are further 
handicapped with poor vision; however, the main character, 
“Etaa,” possesses normal hearing and sight. Her name sign, 
Etaa, means “blessed by the Mother” (or Mother Earth) and 
she is regarded by the Kotaane, her clansfolk, as being clair¬ 
voyant. The irony is that she does not realize she has normal 
hearing but communicates in sign language at all times; how¬ 
ever, this “second sight” and sixth sense (hearing) elevates her 
to the status of priestess. 

The story deals with her marriage to Hywel, the tribal smith, 
by whom she is impregnated; her abduction by Meron, King of 
the Neanne, a rival warring faction, who believes he is the father 
of her upborn child; the birth of Alfilere, her son (who also 
possesses normal sight and hearing); and the kidnapping of both 
Mother and Child by a god-like alien who suddenly arrives in a 
spaceship from another planet. The alien not only has regener¬ 
ative powers but also is a “creature of the air” whose flaccid 
body has “expansible air sacs” which fill up with air and allow 
it to take off like a balloon or a glider. Its sex is dual (male and 
female) and it has clone-like powers of self-reproduction. 
Named “Tam,” this alien is a member of the Conservatives in 
the interstellar Colonial Service, and he explains to Etaa that she 
was kidnapped so that both the Kotaane and the Neaane, who 
now live in a primitive state, would stop their senseless wars. 

He then relates the reason why her ancestors, the “Humans,” 
were smitten with the plague which left most of the survivors 
genetically mutilated, sterile, deaf and blind. They were pun¬ 
ished by an alien super-race who condemned their wanton use of 
technology which led to continual violence, war and destruc¬ 
tion. As Tam opines, “Maybe if you begin to learn now how to 
live with one another, when you come to us as equals between 
the stars, you’ll be able to live with us as well” (p. 81). Looking 
at Alfilere, her son, he says, “the time is perfect now ... to 
show Humans the unity of all life, and how to respect it . . . 
when they follow the teachings of the Mother. And there is the 
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perfect sign of that unity, the perfect Human to begin it: your 
son” (p. 81). Because Alfilere is “the child of the Kotaane and 
the child of the Neaane,” Tam foresees that the boy could thus 
“inherit his father’s throne and close the wound between your 
peoples forever” (p. 81). Accordingly, he begs Etaa to make 
the supreme sacrifice: “Etaa, will you give me your son? Let 
me raise him, among my people, and give him the chance to 
change your world forever” (p. 81). 

The scenario reminds one of that thought-provoking movie of 
the early 1950’s, “The Day the Earth Stood Still,” in which an 
enlightened alien from outer space lands unexpectedly in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., to warn the petty-minded earthlings of the dan¬ 
gers and futility of international tension in our atomic age. 

Of special interest is the alien’s approach to resolving this 
problem. Tam stops using sign language and begins teaching 
Etaa how to speak. She is startled to hear his voice, especially 
when he sings a song “from one of the pre-plague Human 
tapes” (p. 64). He explains that, once, all Humans could talk 
but that after the plague “they forgot how to use their voices 
because no one could hear them” (p. 65). He goes on to state, 
“You’ve seen the Tramanian nobles move their lips and under¬ 
stand each other—they’ve forgotten their voices, too, but they 
remember how a mouth was used to make signs” (p. 65). 

Shades of oralism and simultaneous communication emerge 
and the reader soon begins to wonder if Joan D. Vinge, the 
author, had once been a speech therapist or a teacher of deaf 
students. There follow some pertinent pages on how Etaa 
learns to talk. Gradually, the alien puts away pad and pencil 
after teaching her “the phonemes of the pre-plague speech.” 
Etaa responds in “an earnest singsong of slurred and startling 
imitations, making her own translation by hand (signs) as she 
went along” (p. 65). 

Eventually, Etaa not only masters spoken language but also 
teaches her little son to speak. The author’s moral here seems 
to be that, if Etaa bequeaths her son to the care of the god-like 
aliens, Alfilere will go on to procreate a race of Humans with 
normal hearing and speech, such as Mother Earth once knew 
before the plague. In other words, a Hollywood ending to an 
unlikely story. Which is just how the novella ends—with the 
Mother sacrificing her Child to the superhuman aliens. And, 
by simple deduction, the dawning of a brave new world! 

The complexity of modern science fiction stories is discussed 
by Isaac Asimov (1985) who contrasts the science fiction of 
yesterday with that of today. In many of the earlier writings, he 
explains, it was easy to tell the “good guys” from the bad ortes 
and you could expect the good guys to win. “The newer gener¬ 
ation of writers, however, appears to set itself a harder task. 
They face up to more ambiguous and realistic situations; they 
deal with worlds in which good and bad are not conveniently 
compartmentalized, in which there is confusion of emotions 
and motives, in which understanding comes not only from 
words but from all kinds of symbols. The result may be more 
difficult to understand, but, once understood, may be found to 
mean more” (p. 404). 

This was the manner in which Asimov introduced John Var- 
ley’s (1979) novella, The Persistence of Vision , which happens 
to deal with a utopian-like society for those who cannot see or 
^hear. Varley won both the science fiction writers’ Nebula and 
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Hugo Awards for his description of a society of deaf-blind 
people resulting from the rubella epidemic of the early 1960s. 
The inhabitants communicate by “Touch” in a beautifully-co- 
operative atmosphere. They have special rules and an almost 
shocking but believable lack of inhibition. 

The story takes place five years after a nuclear reactor melt¬ 
down in Omaha. The principal character, a backpacker on his 
way through various “Geigertowns” and communes, comes 
upon a wall in a deserted country area. On the other side of the 
wall he finds the community where the sense of smell, and par¬ 
ticularly that of touch, governs much of life. Less than an hour 
after he arrives, he is befriended by a young woman, “Pink.” 

She is the offspring of deaf-blind parents, but possesses normal 
hearing and vision; however, Pink is totally immersed in the 
society in which she was raised. She helps the visitor to accul- 
turate, including the intimate “Together,” communal conver¬ 
sations which follow the evening meals. Once, he inadvertently 
forgets himself and leaves a bucket on a path. This mistake 
causes a woman to fall, whereby he accepts the jury’s punish¬ 
ment—a spanking by the victim. Through time he progresses 
from “handtalk” to “shorthand” (which has similarities to the 
syntactical structure of American Sign Language and makes the 
reader wonder if Varley has more than a casual understanding 
of deafness). After this he learns “bodytalk” and goes on to 
“Touch,” the “fourth-stage language.” As the visitor describes, 
the language of Touch was not quite accessible to one obscured 
by vision and hearing and the deaf-blind inhabitants of the 
community “would sit at the Together and invent an entire body 
of Touch responses in a night; idiomatic, personal, totally naked 
in its honesty” (p. 440). 

The traveler may remind the reader of the character Nunez in 
H. G. Wells’ “The Country of the Blind,” or even Kurt Vonne- 
gut, Jr.’s, “Harrison Bergeron.” Nunez is normally sighted 
and the entire community he joins is genetically blinded. Berge¬ 
ron is a young man tired of his “handicaps” which society has 
imposed upon him because he is stronger, smarter and hand¬ 
somer than the average citizen. He decides he wants to live with¬ 
out them and does so at the risk of violating the law. In all 
three of these stories we have “alternate realities” where every¬ 
one is sensory impaired, with the exception of the main charac¬ 
ter, who with normal sensory functioning, is viewed very much 
as a “stranger in a strange land.” Varley’s character, for exam¬ 
ple, states, “Unless I was willing to put out my eyes and ears, I 
would always be on the outside. I would be the blind and deaf 
one. I would be the freak. I didn’t want to be a freak” (p. 444). 

Lloyd Biggie, Jr., introduces in his full-length novel, Silence 
Is Deadly , an entire planet of deaf beings who communicate 
through signs and depend on the senses of vision and smell to 
communicate with one another. When Jan Darzek, the hero, 
arrives on Kamm, the “Silent Planet,” he finds that deafness is 
synonymous with silence only for the deaf Kammians whose six¬ 
fingered hands fluttered rapidly in “finger language.” Surgic¬ 
ally altered to have impaired hearing, Darzek finds the planet 
nevertheless “revoltingly noisy.” He encounters squeaking 
carts, and snorting, moaning and bleating nabrula, the ugly 
beasts of burden. The Kammians themselves hold no social con¬ 
tract in their wheezing and bellowing as they sign to one 
another. Kamm is a world of color. Beautiful patterns are found^ 
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in the dwellings, floral displays and clothing worn by the deaf 
inhabitants. It is a world of scent where each Kammian’s occu¬ 
pation is identifiable by the perfume he or she wears. But it is 
also an “uncertified” world, without space travel, and one that 
may be in possession of a weapon known as a “pazul.” The 
ancient mandate that an “uncertified world” with a pazul must 
be destroyed led Darzek to investigate Kamm. 

As the agents of the Synthesis unravel the mystery, they find 
that the “pazul” on Kamm happens to be silence itself, likely 
“the most deadly silence in the universe” (p. 180). Darzek 
learns that the Winged Beasts of Kamm, now religious symbols 
still bred in captivity, were once capable of catching their prey 
with powerful blasts of ultrasonic energy. Surviving lifeforms 
compensated through evolutionary deafness and the Winged 
Beasts lost their dominance as Kammians developed civilization. 

The analytical reader may wonder: If a beast can so dominate 
a world with blasts of sound, then would not such a weapon be 
conceivably used by a villainous human to gain control over his 
or her enemies? This is the case that challenges the heroic Flash 
Gordon who faces the madman musician, Pan, in Alex Ray¬ 
mond’s story, The Plague of Sound (1974). Pan seeks to rule a 
planet through the use of ultra-high frequency sound and 
although Flash Gordon does not choose “deafness” to counter 
the painful attacks of sonic energy, he experiences a variety of 
difficulties in communicating as he attempts to track down the 
source of the plague. 

Sign Language and Lipreading: Image and Function 

The ability of deaf persons to lipread has frequently been ex¬ 
aggerated in other genres. We find this to be true in science fic¬ 
tion as well. Lloyd Biggie, Jr., for example, effectively portrays 
a world of deaf beings in Silence is Deadly . But the lipreading 
skills of Sajjo, the deaf Kammian orphan befriended by the 
agents of the Synthesis, are described unrealistically. On the 
last page of the novel we find Sajjo wanting to join her depart¬ 
ing friends and become an interplanetary agent. “But—with her 
being deaf—” one agent questions the logic behind Sajjo’s 
dream. “There may be a way to correct that,” another argues. 
“I think she’ll be able to learn to speak, too. She’s already 
reading lips—and in Galactic, too . . (p. 184). Sajjo’s galac¬ 

tic lipreading abilities perhaps symbolize the unfortunate ex¬ 
tension of the lipreading myth into our future. 

We see this again in Ray Bradbury’s classic Fahrenheit 451 
(1953), the story about a bookburning fireman, Guy Montag, 
meeting a young girl and a professor who help him to reflect on 
the madness of his responsibility. Bradbury first published this 
novel in 1950 during the period when Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
campaigning as a foe to communist “infiltration” in the United 
States, waged a character defamation campaign and charged 
innocent people with guilt by association. One rare edition of 
this book, in fact, was bound in asbestos (Searles, Last, 
Meacham, & Franklin, 1979). In Fahrenheit 451 , Montag 
awakens one morning to see his wife Mildren, wearing earplugs 
with “electronic bees” that hum the hour away. She was an 
“expert in lipreading,” however, “from ten years of appren¬ 
ticeship at Seashell ear thimbles” (Bradbury, 1986, p. 19). 
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In the film “2001: A Space Odyssey” (1968) we learn that a 
paranoid computer can lipread. While such a technological 
breakthrough may be advantageous in some ways, we doubt 
that in the future deaf humans will be any more Herculean as 
lipreaders than the best of us today. 

Sign language and gestural communication appear relatively 
often in science fiction. This is not surprising, in view of the 
fact that the genre typically deals with diverse races of beings 
having strange and unexpected languages. In these encounters, 
gestures and signs seem to bridge the linguistic voids until oral 
languages are learned. In Out of the Silent Planet (1973), for 
example, the C. S. Lewis story which portrays Man as arrogant 
but fearful in the presence of alien beings on another world, the 
kidnapped philologist Ransom is kidnapped by a maniacal scien¬ 
tist named Weston. In this first novel in the classic “Space Tril¬ 
ogy” which reveals the inhumanities and discords of today’s 
world, Ransom meets the “hross” on Malacandra and finds 
their language so different that they must resort to “sign lan¬ 
guage” and gestural communication. Neither the hrossa nor 
the human characters are deaf. The frequent use of gestures 
and signs in science fiction reflects a possible view of manual 
language as a communicative bridge among multilingual beings. 

This idea emerges repeatedly in motion pictures in science 
fiction genre as well. In the classic film, “Close Encounters of 
a Third Kind” (1977), Spielberg accompanies musical tones 
with colors in the communication which occurs between the 
humans and the extraterrestrials. The very first face-to-face 
communication exchange between the races is in a series of ges¬ 
tures created, according to the French investigator, from Zol- 
tan Kodally who used them to teach music to deaf children. In 
“E.T.—The Extraterrestrial” (1982), young Elliott’s first com¬ 
munication with the alient botanist occurs through mimicry 
and gestures. 

Of the two science fiction films we have located that actually 
involve deafness, neither one includes reference to signs or ges¬ 
tures. “Solarbabies” (1986) is a film about a legend named 
Bohdi who has returned to Earth to free humankind from bond¬ 
age where the behaviors of people are controlled by rationed 
water supplies and children are confined to orphanages. When 
young Daniel finds Bohdi in a cavern while hiding from officials 
of the orphanage, he is made to hear and sheds his futuristic 
hearing aid. The first sound Daniel hears is a slow but emotional 
dripping of water in the cavern—symbolic of Bohdi’s purpose. 

In the second film, a 1989 TV episode of “Star Trek: The 
Next Generation,” we find a deaf hero. “Loud as a Whisper” 
introduces the deaf actor Howie Seago as Riva, a mediator from 
the planet Ramatis who is called to negotiate peace between war¬ 
ring factions on another world. Riva has a strange and beauti¬ 
ful method of communication which has developed over cen¬ 
turies, and through this, the episode cleverly avoids the lipread¬ 
ing issue. Riva is emphatic and “speaks”- harmoniously through 
his translators: two males, one who represents the intellect in 
matters of judgment, philosophy and logic; the second his libido 
and warrior who speaks for him in matters of passion as well. 
The third translator, a woman, is interestingly the synthesizer, 
the one who “binds the others together in harmony, wisdom 
and balance.” When Riva’s chorus of translators is killed by a 
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traitor, he is persuaded by Counselor Troi of the U.S. Enter- 
prize, also empathic, to turn his “disadvantage” into “advan¬ 
tage.” Riva’s solution is to teach the warring Solari factions to 
communicate with him in his language of signs, and in the pro¬ 
cess, he hopes that they will learn to communicate with each 
other in peace. The story thus represents sign language in an 
heroic sense as well. 

Deaf Science Fiction Writers 

Probably the first deaf person to pen a story in the science 
fiction genre was Konstantin Eduardovich Tsiokovsky, the 
Russian rocket pioneer whose home, now a museum, has been 
visited by nearly every Russian cosmonaut and many American 
astronauts who have returned from voyages into space. Tsiol- 
kovsky was almost completely deafened at the age of nine from 
scarlet fever. “Because of my deafness,” he once wrote, 
“every minute of my life that I spent with other people was tor¬ 
ture. I felt I was isolated, humilated—an outcast. This caused 
me to withdraw deep within myself, to pursue great goals so as 
to deserve the approval of others and not be despised.” (Riab- 
chikov, 1971, p. 92) 

Tsiolkovsky did reach great goals in his lifetime. Known as 
the “Father of Astronautics,” he was the first to write a full ac¬ 
count of weightlessness and authored several hundred articles, 
books and reports on principles of rocketry in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. He has been honored in many 
ways. A crater on the far side of the moon has been named 
after him. When the Russians sent Sputnik into space in 1957, 
only the weather prevented them from launching the satellite 
on the hundredth anniversary of Tsiolkovsky’s birth. 

Tsiolkovsky’s science fiction story On the Moon , written in 
1887, describes a lunar trip, complete with a view of Earth from 
the moon’s surface. In this story he presents an amazingly ad¬ 
vanced description of free space and other aerospace conditions. 
Although written in 1894, another of Tsiolkovsky’s novels, A 
Dream of the Earth and the Sky , was not published until after 
the Russian Revolution. Tsarist censors were angered at his de¬ 
scription of “sky dwellers.” The notion of people traveling in¬ 
to space upset both Church officials and those in science who 
were also under government control. As Riabchikov writes, 
“Tsiolkovsky’s ideas on space travel made it plain, that in his 
dreams of a life ‘without weight,’ Tsiolkovsky also had another 
kind of weight in mind. He was also thinking of other chains— 
the chains that fettered the life of the people.” (p. 98) In A 
Change in the Earth's Relative Gravity (1894) Tsiolkovsky 
again symbolizes Man’s inhumanity to Man, describing the life 
of inhabitants of Mercury, where gravity is only half as strong 
as on earth: “. . . there are none of these disorders and con¬ 
flicts among nations from which our poor earth suffers; there 
is not that great gulf between types of inhabitants which makes 
one the slave of another . . .” (p. 98) 

The frustration Tsiolkovsky experienced as a peasant in the 
Tsarist regime must have been formidable. During his earlier 
years he conceived and submitted drawings of airplane and air¬ 
ship designs long before the successes of the Wright brothers 
and Count Zeppelin. His efforts to have his projects funded 
were repeatedly thwarted, and he was not adequately honored 
until late in his life. 


A 

Another nineteenth-century deaf writer who dabbled in this 
genre was Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton who championed the 
superiority of women in The Coming Race (1874), a story 
about an underground civilization which possesses the powers 
to control weather, manipulate plant life and even fly with 
detachable wings. Mentally and physically superior to men, the 
women are even capable of exterminating them if they so choose. 
Bulwer-Lytton strongly influenced later science fiction writers, 
including George Griffith. In his story “The Angel of the Rev¬ 
olution” (1893), Griffith actually has one of his characters 
mention “the dream that Lytton dreamt when he wrote that 
book” (Moskowitz, 1976, p. 194). More recently, the late 
Barry Miller, an alumnus of Gallaudet University, published 
several short stories, including “The Dimensional Wasp” in 
Other Worlds (1956) and “Condition for Survival” in Amaz¬ 
ing Stories (1964). Neither of these stories involves deafness or 
deaf characters. Jonathan Swift wrote Gulliver's Travel after 
his onset of deafness. In several of his poems he bewails his loss 
of hearing. Many writers have expressed astonishment at the 
uncanny resemblance in Swift’s description of the orbits of the 
two moons of Mars as reported by his Lilliputian astronomers. 
Gulliver's Travels was published more than a century before 
the actual discovery of the moons Deimos and Phobos in 1877. 
When the discovery was made, there was much discussion in the 
literature about Jonathan Swift’s book. Interestingly, the astro¬ 
nomer who made the great discovery was none other than Asaph 
Hall, the father of Gallaudet University’s second president, Per- 
cival Hall. 

Summary 

A glimpse into the “future” of deaf persons from the per¬ 
spectives of past and present science fiction writers reveals both 
the prophetic qualities of the genre as well as how it serves as a 
mirror of today’s society. Science fiction includes a great deal 
of escape literature with little value beyond entertainment. The 
stories may bring pleasure or fear to the reader. Some writers 
have developed abstractions of the concept of deafness in fu¬ 
turistic stories. In Orson Scott Card’s Songmaster (1987), we 
find one such abstraction which places “deafness” in an 
oppressed state. Songmaster is a story about a young singer 
named Ansset who is raised in isolation at a mystical retreat 
called the Songhouse. Ansset’s voice is both a blessing and a 
curse, for he had the ability to reflect all the hopes and fears his 
audience feels, or magnify their emotions. He could, through 
his singing, use his voice to heal or to destroy, and he is sum¬ 
moned to the Imperial Palace on Old Earth by the Emperor 
who tests his talents and his conscience. A minor character in 
Songmaster is Kya-Kya, a “Deaf,” so-called not because she 
could not hear, but because, as her teacher told her, “Hearing, 
you hear not.” “Deafs” learned no music in the Songhouse. 
The Songmaster in the High Room had declared Kya-Kya a 
“Deaf” and she would eventually leave the Songhouse without 
songs. While in the Songhouse, however, she is limited to 
maintenance work with the “Blinds” and after she leaves the 
Songhouse she would be assigned to a farm. Through this 
metaphor, Orson Scott Card provides a rather dim view of the 
life of such “Deafs” and “Blinds.” He projects a modern day 
malady into the future. 
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In “Harrison Bergeron” (Bower, 1980), Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 
presents a frightening view of social equality in the future. The 
year is 2081 and “everybody was finally equal,” not only 
before God and the law, but in every other way. Amendments 
of the Constitution and unceasing vigilance of agents of the 
United States Handicapper General assure that nobody is 
stronger, smarter, quicker or better looking than anyone else. 
Bergeron, a 14-year-old youth, sheds his handicaps—the large 
earphones which slow his thinking, the thick spectacles which 
made him half-blind and the three hundred pounds of scrap 
metal harnessed about his body issued to him because he was 
strong. In this depressing futuristic interpretation of a “least 
restrictive environment,” inequality can be fatal. 

And what of deafness as an “alternate reality”? In compari¬ 
son with other genres, science fiction stories which deal with 
deafness are largely uninspiring. Some have indeed traversed 
the boundaries where characters (and sometimes the readers) 
meet themselves “face-to-face.” In Joan D. Vinge’s Mother 
and Child , we come face-to-face with ourselves as our own 
worst enemies, polluting our world and fighting with one 
another. “Deafness” is inflicted upon us as punishment for not 
listening to our own warnings and fears, and then taken from 
us after we have learned to accommodate. As with many dysto¬ 
pias, Mother and Child has much plot, but little setting. 

In Silence is Deadly , Lloyd Biggie, Jr.’s, character Jan Dar- 
zek reflects in numerous ways on the notion of living in silence, 
although somewhat superficially, as is to be expected in such an 
escapist yarn. The setting is the enemy more than any 
character. 

In The Persistence of Vision , John Varley’s character 
reaches more depth in his “face-to-face” encounter with deaf¬ 
ness and blindness. After several years away from the com¬ 
munity he realizes that he had never been happier than when he 
was with the deaf-blind people. Upon his return he finds his 
beloved Pink, now deaf and blind herself, and she offers him 
the “gift.” He accepts, and as he explains, she “reached up 
and lightly touched my ears with her cold fingers. The sound of 
the wind was shut out, and when her hands came away it never 
came back. She touched my eyes, shut out ail the light, and I 
saw no me. We lived in the lovely quiet and dark” (p. 447). As 
with many utopias, however, The Persistence of Vision is more 
a description of setting. The main character is even nameless. 
There is no plot and little dialogue. 

Although these stories about deafness appear to run the 
gamut of the science fiction genre, they illuminate, entertain 
and instruct only to a certain degree. They introduce to the 
readers some truths and more myths of deafness. 


All things considered, however, the genre of science fiction 
holds much more potential to deal with the alternate reality of 
“deafness.” Through escapist literary devices, the subject of a 
sensory loss can be explored in unusual ways. Through limitless 
inventive wonders of science and technology, writers can be 
surprisingly prophetic in their fiction. And through the clever 
dimensions of this genre, people who live in a truly silent uni¬ 
verse may wonder and dream. 
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Andrea Brown (left) and UCA All-Stars from Indiana and Colorado during a stroll in a park across from Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. 
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